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“Lend me your ears’ says science 


It’s no accident that you hear so clearly 
when you pick up your telephone. Bell Labo- 
ratories engineers are constantly at work to 
make listening easy for you. 

When these engineers design a method to 
bring speech still more clearly to your ears, 
the new circuit is given many scientific tests. 
Then it gets a final check from a “Sounding 
Board” like the one pictured above. 

This check shows just how the system will 
work in actual use. The men and women 





represent you and many millions of other 
telephone listeners. Their specially trained 
ears check syllables, words and sentence 
as they come over the telephones. Whil 
they listen, they write down their rating: 
on the pads in front of them. 


The Board members approve only wher 
they are sure that the voice they hear i 
natural in tone, clear in quality and easily 
understood. Not until they are certain th 
circuit will suit your ear is it put into use 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES A great research organization, working 


to bring you the best possible telephone service at the lowest possible cost 
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Turning Ouer a New Leaf 


most efficient tools for executives. 
November issue will carry 


The 


another in- 


WE ane getting a face lifting next month. 
In fact, the present cover will be lifted 


right off the magazine and a new one 
will take its place. It will be the first 
cover change since January 1942. The 
contents, of course, have kept stride with 
the new developments in business, while 
the cover has survived the beginning and 
end of a war, as well as the postwar 
conversions. The new face, therefore, is 
more or less in keeping with the modern 
designs in business, the improved tech- 
niques in the office, and the latest and 


teresting development, this one about the 
Kedoozle, a mechanized, electrically 
operated store in Memphis. The Kedoozle 
was opened by Clarence Saunders, food 
store operator who invented Piggly 
Wiggly stores and who was a big factor 
in the rise of the self-service food stores 
everywhere. The new store is already 
doing business on a large scale, and 
franchises are being sold to other opera- 
tors. Watch for the story next month. 
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Buzis nobetter—or worse—at weight 
guessing than any office boy... but he 
costs the company about $1.25 a day in 
_ excess postage...and a little good will 
‘hereand there when mail goes out short 
paid, gets delayed in the postoffice, and 

the recipient has to pay Postage Due! 

Nobody can weigh mail without a 
scale... and no scale is more accurate, 
faster working than Pitney-Bowes... 
made to the same precision standards 
as the postage meter, with always reliable 
automatic pendulum action that gives 
exact readings instantly... Big eye-level 
chart, with widely separated, easy to 
read markings, prevents error, saves 
time and postage in weighing mail... 
will give years of service... Call nearest 
PB office, or write for illustrated folder. 


PIT NEY-BOWES 


Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 

2149 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
World’s largest makers of mailing 
machines. Offices in 93 cities in 
the United States and Camada. 


Tey 








Available in 

3 lb. model, also 
a special 20 oz. 
Airmail model 
and 70 lb. 
Parcel Post Scale. 











Rotarians in Government 
To the Editor: 


I was interested in your editorial on 
men’s clubs in which you referred to the 
campaigns of Clint Anderson and Tom 
Davis for the U. S. Senate. 

You might be interested in knowing 
that there were 89 Rotarians serving as 
members of the 80th Congress. Before 
going into politics, many of them were 
active members of their Rotary Clubs. 

Senator Henry C. Dworshak, for ex- 
ample, was an active member of the 
Rotary Club of Burley, Idaho, for 15 
years before he was elected to the 
Senate, and he is a Past District Gover- 
nor of Rotary International. 

Senator Hugh A. Butler was an active 
member of the Rotary Club of Omaha, 
Nebraska, for 18 years prior to his elec- 
tion to the Senate. He has served Rotary 
International as Director, District Gov- 
ernor and chairman and member of 
several committees. 

Senator Wayne L. Morse was an active 
member of the Rotary Club of Eugene, 
Oregon, for 12 years prior to election to 
the Senate and is a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Eugene. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
U.S. A. 18 Rotarians are State Gover- 
nors and 5 Rotarians are Lieutenant 
Governors. 

Looking at the Rotary members in 
some other countries, 29 Rotarians are 


LETTERS... GUMMMENT 








members of the British Parliament; 15 
Rotarians are members of the Brazilian 
Congress; and 18 Rotarians are members 
of the Canadian House of Commons. 

Many Rotarians have been active in 
the functioning of the United Nations 
as members of national delegations. For 
example, here are several Rotarians who 
have made outstanding contributions to 
the work of the United Nations: Warren 
R. Austin, chairman of the U.S.A. 
delegation to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly; General Carlos  P. 
Romulo, permanent Philippines delegate 
to the United Nations (and a Past Vice 
President of Rotary International) ; and 
Faris Bey El-Khouri, President of the 
Syrian Parliament and chairman of the 
Syrian delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly.—Sprencer Hacen, 
head, public relations, Rotary Interna- 
tional, Chicago, Illinois. 


Moving to City Outskirts 


To the Editor: 


I am writing to you about an article 
which appeared in the June 1946 issue. 
This article concerned the Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett and Company and its 
precedent-breaking move from the heart 
of Chicago to Evanston. 

It is my desire to use this article to 
persuade various wholesalers to make a 
move from the city of San Francisco to 
San Jose. I would like to have permission 
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to reproduce the article for distribution 
to the various companies; however, the 
photographs used in your magazine and 
the general setup were so effective that 
| decided to make use of it “as is” with 
your permission. 

I would like to have 25 copies of the 
issue stated above, if they are available. 

Donat M. Witson, general manager, 
Thos. L. Mitchell & Co., San Jose, Calif. 


Mr. Witson: The June 1946 issue is 
completely sold out and we have no copies 
available, but you may reproduce it. 
We plan to run a three-part article on 
the same company as they moved into 
the building in July and it is just now 
being completed. It is a revolutionary 
building, which will exert a powerful in- 
fluence on wholesaling for a generation 
in the future. 


Printing Bank Names on Checks 
To the Editor: 


Is there a machine similar to a check 
writer that could be used to put the name 
of the drawee bank on a check? We use 
a four-part carbonized check and since 
we have accounts in different banks, type 
the name of the bank on them. Because 
of the carbon copies it is not practical to 
use a rubber stamp.—Pavut A. BartMess, 
Levingston Supply Co., Inc., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Mr. Bartrmess: The Todd Company, 
Rochester, New York, has announced the 
Imprinter, which might be adapted 
to suit your purpose. See page 67 for a 
picture and description. 


Conference Recorders 
To the Editor: 


We would appreciate a list of concerns 
who make recorders. We are particularly 
interested in recording conferences. 

We have noted the advertisement of 
Miles Reproducer Co., Inc., and are in- 
terested in their tape recorder. Inasmuch 
as their address is not given, we would 
appreciate your forwarding our inquiry 
to them. 

Copy Plus, Inec., has advertised a 
Liquid Duplicator and Lipton Manufac- 
turing Company advertised a Tape 
Sealer. Norta Distributing Company ad- 
vertises their erasers. Will you please 
also send our inquiry on to these com- 
panies as we do not find their addresses. 

We are interested in the production 
control based on the Model X Chronolog 
as advertised by Chronolog, Inc. We 
would like to have brochure and price 
list. 

We are interested in the Radiotone 
made by Ellenwood Industries. 

Please let us have the address of 
Wolber Duplicator and Supply Company. 

Thank you for your cooperation.— 
G. Wotrson, assistant secretary-treasurer, 
S&S Corrugated Paper Machinery Com- 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 


Mr. Worrson: We are sending you a 
list of companies that make recorders for 
conferences, and the addresses you want. 
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Dencetionsl new PUSH-BUTTON Auto- 
typists compose and type letters automat- 
ically from PRE-selection of paragraphs! 


HAT’s the way it is! Same girl. Same 
form paragraphs. But a jump in output 
from 35 letters a day to 300 letters a day! 
You see, one girl can type on only one 
typewriter at a time. Obviously, her letter 
output is bound to be limited. But this 
same girl can easily operate three Push- 
Button Auto-typists. Since each Auto- 
typist can turn out 100 completely type- 
written letters a day, a total of 300 or 
more becomes simple automatic office 
routine! 
HOW AUTO-TYPIST WORKS 
There are two rolls of perforated paper 
tape in the Auto-typist. Each roll carries 
as high as 80 separate and different form 
paragraphs. Just by pushing buttons, the 
operator causes the Auto-typist to type 
these paragraphs in any sequence—any 
combination. Thus, an endless variety of 
letters is possible. At any predetermined 
point the Auto-typist will stop so the 
operator can make manual insertions. 
A “DEMONSTRATION” BY MAIL 
Learn how many of America’s largest 
“companies are saving time and money by 


answering all routine correspondence with 
Auto-typist—personal letters without typ- 
ing errors—letters that formerly cost $1.00 
or more to dictate and type but that now 
are turned out for only a few cents by 
Auto-typist. Eye-opening facts are waiting 
for you. Write a letter or use coupon to- 
day. We'll answer with an Auto-typed 
letter as a demonstration. 


Dept. 310, 610 N. Carpenter St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


 cetestaeetaesteetstetestetesteetesteeteteettesterteetenteete te teteatad -7 
! American Automatic Typewriter Co. 1 
! 610 N. Carpenter St., Dept. 310 ry 
; Chicago 22, Ill. ! 
1 Write to me on the Auto-typist. Also ; 
1 send with your special Auto-typed letter, i 
! circular that illustrates and describes the l 
i three Auto-typist models including the sen- , 
i sational new Push-Button. No cost or ob- 4 
i ligation. ; 
; Name wesmeeeianaieaes: 
: Company " inneaceani ' 
: Address dnncenneteietansinnane . ; 
t City... Zone.......... State. : 
Leewecwasceoeouse ee - 






National Mechanized Accounting 


has modernized the savings bank’s system! 


See what it can do for your business! 
Businesses of every type and size all over 
the country report savings ranging up to 
30% after mechanizing their accounting 
with Nationals. Savings which often paid 
for the whole National installation dur- 


ing the first year—and then ran on year 
after year as lower operating costs. Ask 
your local National representative to 
check your present set-up and report 
specifically the saving you can expect. 
Of course, there is no cost or obligation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


a 


CASH REGISTERS » ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Donald D. Conn, executive 
vice president of the Transporta- 
tion Association of America, 
thinks that Government ownership 
of the railroads is inevitable under 
present Government policies and 
outmoded regulations which are 
foisted upon the railroads. He 
points out that more than 50 
bureaus of the Federal Govern- 
ment are engaged in supervising 
or promoting some form of trans- 
portation without any clearing- 
house control. Government owner- 
ship of railroads would be a 
national tragedy ; it would hamper 
and restrict business and would be 
a brake on progress. This is more 
than just a railroad problem. It is 
a national problem and we can 
think of nothing better, as a task 
for some of the many business as- 
sociations to get to work upon, 
than a powerful campaign to un- 
shackle the railroads from the silly 
regulations that stifle them. 


Government Ownership 
sounds excellent to many people. 
Some people who ought to know 
better think that a little Govern- 
ment ownership here and there is a 
good thing. We doubt it. Chicago 
has had its lesson in municipal 
ownership. For many years the 
city has been saving money to take 
over the transportation facilities 
of Chicago. We heard a great deal 
of propaganda about a_ unified 
system of surface, subway, and 
elevated lines. Now that the lines 
are “unified,” about the only dif- 
ference we see in the service is that 
it costs considerably more than 
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ever before. There have been two 
raises in fares, until today it costs 
15 cents for a subway or elevated 
ride, 13 cents for a streetcar ride, 
and 13 cents for a motor bus ride. 
The motor busses, still under pri- 
vate ownership, were the last type 
of municipal transportation in 
Chicago to obtain a rate raise. If 
Chicago’s municipal ownership of 
transportation is a sample of 
Government ownership, we prefer 
private ownership—by a long 
margin. 


Break-Even Points are so 
high today that one president says 
it would be disastrous to his com- 
pany’s profit picture if 1948 sales 
dropped back to the 1947 figure. 
It would mean a drastic loss. This 
is a dangerous position for any 
business, as some business leaders 
have already learned. There are 
companies today with a falling 
sales graph that presages disaster 
to profits. In some cases even the 
most astute management cannot 
prevent this drop in sales, but it 
can reduce costs to the point where 
profits can be earned at current 
sales levels. The problem certainly 
is not an easy one, and it calls for 
an iron will to impose the neces- 
sary cuts to reduce expenses to a 
level needed to earn a profit on 
lower volume. But only the men 
who have this iron will are going to 
survive. 


Charles Luckman’s name 
deserves to go on the list of young 
executives who are going places in 
labor relations. President of the 


Lever Brothers interests in this 
country, Mr. Luckman’s ideas on 
labor and human relations in busi- 
ness are worth study. He says, 
“Wages meet an economic need but 
men do not work for wages alone. 
Recognition of human needs is an 
incentive not found in the pay en- 
velope. We must always remember 
that business exists so that people 
may live—people do not live in 
order that business may exist. 
Dignity of the individual is a basis 
of our democratic freedom. The 
recognition of this dignity is the 
duty of enlightened management. 
It must never be forgotten that the 
people who work in a plant are 
more important than the machine. 
Never let us forget that a graph 
of sales operations is a picture of 
human endeavor. Every upward 
curve represents the sweat of some- 
body’s brow.” These remarks were 
taken from a talk he delivered to 
the Sales Executives Club of New 


York. 


The Railroad Fair held in 
Chicago this summer was about as 
huge a success as anybody could 
imagine. It drew enormous crowds ; 
it brought people to Chicago in 
droves, from all of the 
country. It was a graphic demon- 
stration of the vitality of today’s 
railroad management. But more 
than that it was a splendid barom- 


parts 


eter of the people’s interest in 
their railroads and their country. 
The 1948 success was so great that 
the Fair will have another session 
in 1949. We believe that there are 
several million people who know 
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(MAGINE...an office dictating machine... 








© So big? No—so small! 

This streamlined beauty is a complete office dictating machine. 
Yet it’s so small it will tuck away in your desk drawer—and so 
comfortably portable you can take it anywhere, easily. 

And the Time-Master records on a plastic belt smaller than 
your hand—the clearest dictation known to man or secretary. 


This unrivaled tonal clarity is due partly to the marvel of 


electronics—partly to the performance of the revolutionary re- 
cording medium. The tiny Memobelt is the only plastic dictating 
medium that assures both uniform tonal clarity from beginning 
to end, and instant, uniformly measured backspacing. 


poocococorene 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Department J-5, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


() Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
(] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 


Your Name. 
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City & Zone. State. 
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TIME-MASTER RECORDS ON A 
REVOLUTIONARY PLASTIC BELT! 













And Time-Master dictation is so easy —so effortless. All you 
do is relax, press a button and talk your work away. Your Time- 
Master’s microphone catches every spoken thought—even a 
whisper! 


TAKE IT HOME AT NIGHT — 
OR OFF ON A BUSINESS TRIP! 


Nothing can match the Time-Master for all dictation 
—anywhere. It’s just right for office or home—and 
made to order for the road. 
The slim, easy-to-carry Time-Master and the easy-handling 
Memobelt are the right combination for electronic dictation at 
its versatile best. You can mail your voice from home or hotel 
to office. Memobelts fit your regular business envelope and can 
be dropped down standard mail chutes. And in offices large ani 
small they speed work because they require minimum handling, 
One look at the revolutionary TIME-MASTER—and you'll 
agree... it’s radically new, different, better! 


DICTAPHONE 


Electrome Dretation 
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more about railroads today than 
they did when the Fair opened in 
July—and they know more about 
our country, too. Is that good? 
We think it is. 


Packard Motor Car Company 
has just announced a new plan 
which adds privileges and benefits 
to the supervisory group in the 
factory and on the field staff of 
the company. Beginning almost 
immediately these administration 
executives, other executives, and 
supervisors, including staff mem- 
bers who are “professionals and 
specialists,” will receive 3 weeks’ 
paid vacation instead of 2 weeks. 
They will no longer be required to 
punch clock cards, and will use a 
small identification card instead of 
a badge. They will work overtime 
only as “exigencies demand or on 
approval of a company officer.” 
There are about 750 people in this 
group. This is President George 
T. Christopher’s effort to form a 
“unified factory management 
team” which will improve manage- 
ment at Packard. 


Royal Little, president of 
Textron, Inc., recently created a 
furore when he closed some of his 
New England plants because of 
high labor costs. He stated that 
costs in New England were higher 
in every major element than in the 
South. Power, fuel, freight, com- 
pensation insurance, payroll, and 
local taxes are all lower in the 
South, he claims, than in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Little also complains 
that productivity in New England 
is too low, and that only when and 
if textile workers there will pro- 
duce on a competitive basis will 
they get their share of spinning 
and weaving of textile products. 
We know of other management 
men who are thinking along similar 
lines. Some of our older manufac- 
turing areas have become so diffi- 
cult for management that the idea 
of building a new plant in some 
area where labor is more reason- 
able and other conditions more 
tolerable is finding a welcome in 
many quarters. 








Thomas J. Parkinson, 
president of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, stirred up the 
bankers when he blamed them, at 
least partially, for inflation. Busi- 
nessmen ought to know better than 
to try to saddle the blame for in- 
flation or any other economic 
disaster on one group. Certainly 
the bankers are no more to blame 
than many other units of our total 
economic structure. For one group 
to attempt to pass the buck to 
others seems unfortunate and un- 
fair. There is entirely too much 
of this blaming the other fellow for 
our troubles. Labor paints man- 
agement as greedy. The President 
attempts to remove the hides from 
the power interests; others blame 
the farmers; still others blame 
manufacturers, wholesalers, the 
commodity exchanges. And all of 
us blame the Government. If we 
would do a little more houseclean- 
ing in our own operations before 
we start trying to put the other fel- 
low behind the 8-ball, business and 
the country as a whole might make 
more substantial progress. 


Labor Agitators can go to 
certain unions and obtain drawing 
accounts to finance a prolonged 
agitation if there appears to be a 
possibility of lining up some new 
dues-paying members, or if there 
appears to be a chance to split a 
group of employees from one union 
and get them into another union. 
One device is for an agitator to 
start what he claims to be an “in- 
dependent” union, where workers 
are dissatisfied with their present 
union. Usually this “independent” 
union activity is financed by some 
other established union, angling to 
cut in on the membership of a 
“brother” union. The way union 
men throw this “brother” business 
around while stabbing each other 
in the back would be funny if it 
were not for the fact that worker 
security, freedom, and the whole 
idea of collective bargaining is 
abused while ambitious organizers 
and agitators stir up hatreds and 
suspicion among workers—mean- 
while calling each other “brother.” 


Business Problems are 
amazingly similar, no matter what 
line of business is involved. During 
the past week we have talked with 
the presidents of three very ag- 
gressive companies which have 
made unusual progress in recent 
years. In all three cases the presi- 
dents of these companies applied 
the same principles and put them 
to work solving problems. The 
three men are about as different 
temperamentally as three men 
could be, but their approach to a 
given problem seems amazingly 
similar. In each case business 
operations were greatly simplified. 
Lines were reduced, operations 
abolished, better records were in- 
stalled. And in each case results 
were far better than the most 
optimistic estimates. Many activi- 
ties were abolished because they 
were being carried on just “be- 
‘ause we have always done them.” 
It seems safe to assert that when 
anybody says, “we have always 
done it,” in answer to a question 
as to why some operation is per- 
formed, it is a good idea to deter- 
mine if it is still worth doing. 
Chances are it isn’t. 


Maintenance Costs were 
brought to our attention recently. 
We had to wait in a fine office 
building in a small Ohio city. A 
janitor was washing the front 
door. The double doors at the en- 
trance had 24 panes each—48 
small glass panes. We estimated 
that it required about as much 
time to wash one of these panes 
as it would to wash the entire 
door, had the glass been in 
one piece. In other words, the 
fancy design for the door made 
maintenance costs 24 times higher 
than for another type of door. We 
estimated that it required a full 
hour to wash this double door. At 
$1 an hour that’s about $300 a 
year maintenance, provided the 
door is cleaned daily which we 
think it is. In 10 years the door 
maintenance will be $3,000, or in 
20 years $6,000. Is a fancy door 
worth that much? Do architects 
ever think about these costs? 


















Harlow Curtice—GM’s 
New Executive VP 





The man who brought Buick out of a slump has his 
sights set on bigger and better things for GM. He is 
still thinking ahead of his job, just as he did years ago 
when he joined AC Spark Plug Division as a bookkeeper 





By Dwight G. Baird 


O IT the hard way!” Harlow 
H. Curtice once told a graduat- 
ing college class. “Think ahead of 
your job. Then nothing in the 
world can keep the job ahead from 
reaching out for you. Be bold, 
knowing that finally no one can 
cheat you but yourself.” 

In these few concise sentences, 
Mr. Curtice summed up his per- 
sonal philosophy. And if he had 
added, “but never flamboyant” 
after the admonition to be bold, he 
would have stated the policies 
which he himself has followed con- 
sistently from the beginning ; poli- 
cies which have carried him from a 
bookkeeper’s desk to the office of 
executive vice president of one of 
the world’s largest businesses. 

Mr. Curtice did it the hard way. 
He thought ahead of his job. And 
as a result, the job ahead reached 
out for him not merely once, but 
time and time again. 

He attracted no unusual atten- 
tion when, as a lad of twenty just 
out of business school, he applied 
for a job as a bookkeeper at AC 
Spark Plug Division, Flint, Michi- 
gan, in May 1914, and got it. His 
previous experience had _ been 
limited to taking care of his 
father’s commission-merchant 
books during vacations and to 
working as a shipping clerk in a 
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small woolen mill at Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan, near where he had been 
born, August 15, 1893. He had 
then studied accounting at Ferris 
Institute and had gone to Flint to 
seek his fortune. 

A rather slight, quiet, but af- 
fable chap with blue eyes and 
reddish-blond hair, Mr. Curtice was 
promptly dubbed “Red” by his 
fellow workers at AC, and “Red” 
he has been to his friends ever 
since. But beneath that reddish- 
blond thatch was a razor-keen 
brain and a mind that instinctively 
thought ahead of his job. And, 
sure enough, the job ahead 
reached out for him; at the end of 
his first year there, at the mature 
age of 21, he was made comptroller. 
World War I then reached out for 
him, following which he returned 
to AC and in 1923 was made as- 
sistant general manager while con- 
tinuing as comptroller. 

Evidently Mr. Curtice continued 
to think ahead of his job, for 4 
years later he became vice presi- 
dent and assistant general man- 
ager, devoting his time to manu- 
facturing management, and in 
1929, at the age of 35, he was 
named president of the company. 
Came the depression and instead of 
retrenching, Mr. Curtice expanded 
the product range of his division, 


with the result that employment in 
AC plants actually increased. 

Another result was that hard- 
headed Bill Knudsen, then execu- 
tive vice president of GM, decided 
that Mr. Curtice was just the man 
to pull Buick Division off the 
shoals on which it was floundering. 
In October 1933, the former book- 
keeper who had proved his ability 
as comptroller, as a vice president 
devoting his time to manufactur- 
ing management, and as president 
of a GM division, was made head 
of Buick Division. 

Something more than a business 
depression was wrong at Buick. 
The product had failed to main- 
tain its competitive position, and 
Buick sales had slumped to a low 
of 40,621 units. There was a 
tradition in the automobile busi- 
ness that when a popular car be- 
gan to lose public acceptance it 
was on the way to oblivion, and 
many believed that this fate 
awaited Buick, which once had 
been GM’s leading division. 

But Mr. Curtice evidently did 
not share this pessimism. He was 
bold and in little more time than it 
takes to tell it, he had “tacked to- 
gether” a new line of Buicks that 
were lighter and cheaper than be- 
fore. Sales nearly doubled in 1934, 
whereupon Mr. Curtice set to work 
to keep the upsurge under way by 
spending more than $8,000,000 


_ for new machinery and equipment 


plus an additional $4,675,000 in 
retooling for the 1936 model. 

In connection with the design 
of this model, it is said that short- 
ly after he took the helm at Buick, 
Mr. Curtice dropped in on Harley 
Earl, GM’s vice president in 
charge of styling, and in the course 
of the conversation casually asked 
him what kind of car he was driv- 
ing. When Earl replied that he 
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was driving a Cadillac, Mr. 
Curtice quipped, “Then how about 
designing a Buick for me that you 
would like to own yourself?” 

At any rate, Mr. Curtice ‘suc- 
ceeded in persuading the stylists to 
design a Buick that met with such 
favor that 179,533 units of the 
1936 model were sold, boosting 
Buick’s percentage of the indus- 
try’s volume to 4.9 per cent from 
the low of 2.9 per cent in 1933. 
This 1936 model, which really was 
Mr. Curtice’s first, also incorpo- 
rated numerous engineering im- 
provements. It was also backed by 
one of the most extensive advertis- 
ing schedules in Buick history. In 
referring to this program, Mr. 
Curtice made one of his typical 
understatements by remarking 
that, “When we looked over the 
sketches for our 1936 product, we 
felt that perhaps it deserved a 
little advertising.” 

In 1937, Buick sales rose to 
205,297 cars, and though 1938 
was a “recession” year, Buick at- 
tained 8.8 per cent of the volume 
of the industry. By 1941, the last 
full year of prewar production, 
sales had risen to a record of 377,- 
428 cars. Thus, under Mr. Curtice 
Buick averaged more than 8 per 
cent of the industry’s production 
and sales volume for the 4 years 
preceding World War II. 

But automobiles, even Curtice- 
built Buicks, don’t sell themselves, 
and Mr. Curtice never waited for 
them to do so. Instead he looked 
about and chose W. F. Huf- 
stader to breathe new life into the 
Buick sales organization as gen- 
eral sales manager. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Curtice coordinated manufac- 
turing, engineering, and sales 
staffs with the objective of restor- 
ing Buick to its former eminence. 

Mr. Hufstader, like Mr. Curtice, 
is a “low pressure” sales executive. 
In contrast with the hoopla pro- 
moted by many other motor car 
manufacturers, they believe in 
keeping the number of dealers low, 
giving them a worthy product, 
backing it with plenty of advertis- 
ing, and leaving the dealers to run 
their own businesses pretty much 
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HARLOW H. CURTICE 


Vice President, General Motors 


in charge of 


distribution, styling, engineering, research, person- 
nel, employee relations, public relations, business 
research, procurement, schedules, facilities, proc- 
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as they see fit. This is not meant to 
imply that Buick dealers are not 
required to maintain certain high 
standards, to follow approved 
practices, and to make - their 
quotas, but it does mean that Mr. 
Curtice and Mr. Hufstader have 
taken the position right along that 
they didn’t have to huff and puff 
too hard to get their dealers to 
sell cars and make money. 

At the peak of production in 
1941, the number of Buick dealers 
was less than 3,000 as compared 
with over 8,000 for Chevrolet, 
and about 6,400 who sell Fords. 
Of course Buick doesn’t sell as 
many cars as does any one of the 
“big three,” but it is claimed that 
Buick dealers average more sales 
than do those of any other make 
of car. In the 1941 model year, for 


esses, real estate, and the Motors Holding Division 


example, Buick dealers sold an 
average of 126 cars each, while 
Ford dealers averaged only 83, 
and Plymouth dealers were still 
further behind, although it is to 
be remembered that Plymouth 
dealers also sell other cars. Add 
the fact that Buicks sell for con- 
siderably more than do any of the 
popular-priced makes, and it is 
easy to estimate that Buick dealers 
probably do quite well. 

They are well aware that they 
can make a better and safer living 
by selling Buicks than they could 
by taking on any other franchise. 
The Buick management knows this 
equally as well. Consequently, little 
pressure from the factory is re- 
quired. The factory wholesale 
organization is comparatively 

(Continued on page 34) 

















Economic Picture Has 
Boom Crest in Sight 





New soft spots are showing in some industries, and they 
indicate that the boom is losing steam. Any squeeze on 
profits would affect the smaller manufacturer, but pres- 
ent indications are that nothing serious will happen 





By Robert m Siitlcene 


Economist, Stein, Hall & Company 


NLY a few months ago the eco- 
nomic outlook was so one- 

sidedly inflationary that many ob- 
servers worried lest the spiral of 
prices get out of hand, with an 
eventual devastating collapse. 
Back in the spring of this year 
there seemed to be no signs that 
the slowly rising reservoir of sup- 
ply would ever catch up with the 
surging pressures of demand. 
While our national output was 76 
per cent greater than before the 
war, our factory payrolls were up 
by over 350 per cent. Not only was 
our labor force more than a 
quarter again as large as before 
the war, but average weekly earn- 
ings per worker were more than 
double the 1939 standard. The 
staggeringly large growth of our 
productive capacity was more than 
matched by the growth of our 
capacity for consumption. 

Then over the course of the 
summer the economic climate slow- 
ly changed. And although today 
the quantities of supply and de- 
mand are still uneven and still 
pushing upwards on the price 
level, we can no longer say that the 
outlook for business is one of ever 
higher prices. There are develop- 
ments in the economy which point 
quite unmistakably to a leveling- 
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off period in the not too distant 
future. Aside from the great im- 
portance of the bumper harvests 
in pulling down the cost of living, 
there are industrial happenings 
which make it look as if—price- 
wise—we have come within sight 
of the top of the boom. 

The most obvious of these 
changes in the economic tone has 
been the steady increase in the 
number of soft spots throughout 
the economy. As we pointed out in 
our last article, the weak points 
for business have been concen- 
trated largely in those consumer 
goods which enjoyed a dispro- 
portionately large share of the 
public’s spending during the war, 
mainly-because there was so little 
to buy. Generally speaking, the 
heavy industries and the most im- 
portant manufacturing sectors of 
the nation have been catering to 
an unquenchable demand. Soft 
spots, we cautioned, were mainly 
an indication of a return toward 
normality—they were not to be 
construed as harbingers of a real 
depression. 

And there are new signs of soft 
spots. The Sears, Roebuck fall 
catalog lists some interesting spe- 
cials. Prices are down in small 
electric motors, water heaters, 


household tools, men’s _ shirts, 
women’s and children’s wear, in 
some lines of furniture and textiles. 

Consumer luxury spending con- 
tinues to decline. Sales of fur coats 
were off 13 per cent for the firs! 
6 months of this year; liquor tax 
receipts for the year ended Junc 
30 were down by 15 per cent. Onc 
shoe chain, G. R. Kinney, recently 
cut shoe prices 5 to 11 per cent. 

The industrial picture has more 
weak spots, too. With the end of 
the tanker shortage, oil tanke: 
rates have been cut in half. Knit- 
ting machine manufacturers, who 
in January had an 8-month 
backlog, now promise immediate 
delivery. Waste paper has been 
slashed from $15 to $8 a ton. The 
September 15 issue of Merrill 
Lynch’s Investor’s Reader lists 
these and many more examples; 
almost any day’s financial pages 
will tell the story of an isolated 
company or a small section of 
trade that is finding business too 
slow for comfort. 

The soft spots are increasing 
and they will increase further. 
While they are not symptomatic 
of real trouble in the economic 
structure, they do indicate that 
the boom is losing steam. They 


‘mean that the edge has been taken 


off demand, that the attitude of 
the consumer is changing from one 
of “let’s stock up” to “let’s wail 
and see.” 

But a new and more important 
change in the economy has re- 
cently been shown up by the 
Federal Trade Commission and th« 
Securities and Exchange Commis 
sion. In the first two quarters of 
the year (the latest for which data 
have been gathered) the margin of 
profits has shown a decline. While 
profits in the aggregate have 
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climbed, profits as a percentage of 
sales have fallen. 

As is so often the case, over-all 
statistics hide the real significance 
of the case. For when we break 
down the figures by size of com- 
pany, we find that while the very 
largest companies have improved 
their position, small- and middle- 
sized business have borne the brunt 
of a very serious profit squeeze. 

The giant companies — those 
with assets of over $100 million— 
showed a favorable trend from the 
first to the second quarter of the 
year. Their sales rose from $11.8 
billion to $15.7 billion ; their total 
profits after taxes from $900 mil- 
lion to $1.3 billion. And most im- 
portantly, their profit margins in- 


creased from 7.8 cents on the sales 
dollar to 8.7 cents. 

It is when we turn to smaller 
sized companies that the squeeze 
on profits is apparent. Even big 
companies, with assets ranging 
from $5 million up to $100 million, 
saw their margins go down from 
8 to 7.1 cents. Medium-sized com- 
panies—those with up to $5 mil- 
lion in assets—had their margins 
reduced to 6 cents on the sales 
dollar from 7.9 cents. Smaller 
business, with assets between $250 
thousand and $1 
their margins cut from 6.1 cents 
to 4.9 cents. And finally, the 
companies—with assets 


million, found 


smallest 
under $250 thousand—showed a 
profit from 4.7 


margin decline 


cents in the first quarter of the 
year to 2 cents in the second. 

It is interesting to note that the 
profit squeeze has hit widely on the 
economic front. While petroleum 
and coal products had a bonanza 
second quarter, with profit mar- 
gins rising from 10.1 cents on the 
sales dollar to 13.5, other large 
industrial sectors of the economy 
showed the opposite trend. Food 
industry profits dipped from 4.7 
to 2.9 cents; the apparel industry 
was off from 5.2 to 4.5 cents. Even 
the textile industry with its record 
profit totals could not keep its 
second quarter margins up to the 
first quarter. And the general 
squeeze on profits has extended to 
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The boom should continue in 1949 with consumers having over $100 million in liquid assets, with incomes and employ- 
ment at peak levels, and with armament spending alone requiring a million or more additional workers for next year 
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Wire Recorders 


After Leo Dane has taken an inventory with wire recorders, he turns the spools over to Recording & Statistical Corpora- 
tion where key punch operators punch the information on IBM cards. The cards are mechanically sorted and tabulated 





Several years ago Dictaphone Corporation initiated the 
idea of recording inventories instead of writing them. 
Since then, wire recorders have caught on and are being 
widely used in many businesses to save time and money 





By Wel L, Vorris 


OUR years ago, Leo Dane was 
lying flat on his back in an 
Army hospital in England. He had 
been hit by a piece of shrapnel, and 
it was 9 months before he was able 
to leave the hospital. 

During those 9 months he had 
plenty of time to think about what 
he would do when he became a 
civilian again. He knew that his 
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back injury would eliminate any 
strenuous jobs. Having been in the 
retail business before the war and 
knowing something about inven- 
tory, Mr. Dane began toying with 
the idea of starting an inventory 
service. He had seen wire recorders 
used in Army _ reconnaissance 
flights, and he wondered if they 
could be used to take inventory. 








In April 1945, soon after his 
Army discharge, Mr. Dane started 
his service when a tax consultant 
friend, Bernard Schaeffer, helped 
him line up four Chicago night 
clubs to inventory. During the first 
year in the business, he would call 
out the name, number, and loca- 
tion of the items and his wife 
would write them down. Then in 
May 1946, Mr. Dane bought one 
of the recorders manufactured for 
the Navy by Peirce Wire Recorder 
Corporation, Evanston, Illinois. 
Instead of one man calling out the 
information and another person 
writing it down, only one person 
was needed with the wire recorder. 
The microphone was strapped to 
the inventory taker so that both 
hands were left free to handle the 
items. A second worker is not 
needed, since the information is 
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After inventory has been recorded at Marshall Field & 
Company, the data is transcribed onto stock record books 


merely “talked” into the micro- 
phone and is recorded on wire. The 
wire spools last an hour and are 
then sent back to Mr. Dane’s office. 
The inventory is typed by girls 
who can listen to the recordings 
either with earphones or a loud- 
speaker. 

Mr. Dane has systematized his 
business so that he can complete 
a job in the quickest possible time 
without sacrificing accuracy. He 
makes his estimate of the job 
(which sometimes takes a full day) 
and then turns the inventory over 
to one of his staff members. In ad- 
dition to the regular staff members 
who are well versed in the intrica- 
cies of the business and can cover 
various types of inventories with 
equal ease, Mr. Dane has built up 
a part-time staff. The part-time 
workers can be called 
specialized work that might not be 
suited to a regular staff member. 

For example, Mr. Dane once 
had a call from a doctor who was 
taking on a new partner and who 
wanted an inventory of his office. 
A man whose regular job was 
handling doctor’s instruments and 
cquipment was called in to take 


in for 
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the inventory. In another case a 
plumbing supply company needed 
an inventory, and Mr. Dane 
brought in another of his part- 
time workers, a plumbing supply 
clerk by profession. 

The applications are numerous. 
Leo Dane’s Allied Inventory Com- 
pany has taken inventory for a 
pawn shop, for a family (of all its 
possessions) that lost one of its 
members in an accident, for a 
partnership that was being dis- 
solved, and for other more routine 
clients such as night clubs, sport- 
ing goods stores, and retail and 
wholesale businesses. 

One of the first to use wire re- 
corders in taking inventory, Mr. 
Dane began perfecting various im- 


provements in his business, and he 


is always dreaming of new ones. 
His inventory 
pressing a button when they are 
talking, let the recorder run con- 
tinually. When they aren’t calling 


men, instead of 


out items and their location, the 
men are carrying on a one-sided 
conversation with the transcribing 
girls. Mr. Dane has learned that 
typing the information from wire 
spools is a tiring job and feels that 


D. S. Passmore (left) listens in as inventory is taken with 
a wire recorder at the University of Chicago Bookstore 


a few welcome breaks here and 
there relieve the strain on the 
typists. To make things easier for 
the girls, he rigged a foot pedal on 
his early recorders so that they 
could be turned on and off easily. 
Peirce has since perfected its re- 
corder so that these and other con- 
veniences are built in. 

Another idea Mr. Dane is turn- 
ing over in his mind is hooking a 
recorder to a loud-speaker in a 
small truck equipped with desk, 
Comptometer, and adding ma- 
chine. Then a girl can sit at the 
desk in the truck and take down 
the information on a_ preprinted 
form as the inventory taker calls 
it off in the store. Such a setup 
would be used only for small retail 
businesses. For his wholesale in- 
ventories, Mr. Dane turns over the 
spools to Recording & Statistical 
Corporation, where the informa- 
tion is punched into cards and the 
cards are tabulated into various 
reports and analyses. Dane’s Al- 
lied Inventory handles about 500 
inventories a year, varying from 
small firms to big wholesale organi- 
zations that want numerous tabu- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Typical of Neisner Brothers standardization policies is this standard secretarial desk and equipment. A General Fireproof- 
ing desk, Remington Noiseless typewriter, DoMore chair are the main items. Other standard items are desk calendar pad, 
red and black inkwells, stapling machine, double mailbaskets, signal light, notebook, and pencil. All the secretaries are 
furnished this standard equipment as the basic working tools of their jobs at the home office at Rochester, New York 


Where Neisner Brothers 
Trains Executives 





Nearly all of the company’s top management started as 
stockmen in stores. But they had the advantage of a 
well-rounded training program because the company is 
anxious to have the right man ready when jobs are open 





By Eugene Wh itmore 


OME chain store managements 
seem to worship uniformity. 
More than that, they seem obsessed 
with the idea that the local man- 
ager is an automaton, never to be 
trusted to exercise his own judg- 
ment or ideas. 
Other chains seem to lean to- 
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ward the opposite extreme, with 
no two stores appearing to be very 
similar in policy, appearance, or 
methods. 

Neisner stores steer a middle 
course, apparently dodging both 
extremes. There are million-dollar 
units in the Neisner chain, and 


there are very small units. Some of 
the stores, such as the big one in 
Buffalo, have as many as _ seven 
different places where a customer 
may buy food or drink, so long as 


his or her thirst can be assuaged 
with the nonalcoholic variety of 
beverage. Other stores serve no 
food; some Neisner stores utilize 
a basement and second floor for 
selling, others confine all selling 
activities to one floor. 

Store managers are trained to 
follow well-tested routines, and for 
all the major tasks there are care 
fully prepared instructions; but 
the headquarters staff looks to th: 
individual managers for many sug 
gestions, for new ideas, and foi 
facts about policies to fit local 
conditions. 
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Merchandise invoices for accounts payable are sorted in 
this alphabetical 4-section Sorter-Graf with 2,200 divisions 


These Multilith machines turn out vast quantities of mer- 
chandise listings for use by the different store managers 


This may be because almost 
every executive at the home office 
has served as a store manager him- 
self. Some of the top men have 
served as stockmen, floormen, and 
as store managers in several cities, 
then as district men, and finally as 
executives near the top levels of 
management. They have a keen 
respect for their store managers, 
and the policy is to train each 
store manager so that his recom- 
mendations or judgment in local 
matters is worth consideration. 

For example, Joseph J. Myler, 
secretary and treasurer of the cor- 
poration, points out that in mat- 
ters such as local community 
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drives for funds, the store man- 
ager’s recommendations are usuall y 
followed. The company has set up 
a foundation to offer financial as- 
sistance to hospitals in communi- 
ties where it has stores. Other 
donations such as the Community 
Chest and the Red Cross are fair- 
ly well standardized, but if some 
city has an activity which appears 
constructive, the manager’s recom- 
mendation that Neisner Brothers 


participate is quite likely to be 
followed. The company encourages 
men to enter into community ac- 
tivities and to make friends and be 
good citizens of the communities 
they serve. Where a contribution 


Three of the battery of Electromatic typewriters which 
produce Mimeograph stencils and Multilith masters 


These Burroughs Moon-Hopkins distribution machines 
are used to post store accounts at Rochester home office 


is made, the check goes forward 
the same day the decision is 
reached. 

Managers can, and are expected 
to, control expense; they can au- 
thorize markdowns on slow moving 
merchandise. Each manager works 
on a budget, and if his inventory 
becomes too high he is penalized 
because he has no budget to cover 
seasonal needs. For example, if he 
has too many bathing suits, he may 
not have the budget “wherewithal” 
to buy school supplies. This re- 
duces sales and_ profits and 
penalizes the manager himself in 
his bonus arrangement. 


(Continued on page 40) 





The offices at Little Rock use this Kardex stock control record to reduce the investment in inventory, to prevent shortages 
and ‘‘outs’’ of stocks in 35 stores. The system increases turnover, gives management a current, exact stock control picture 


Branch Stock Control 
From Central Oftice 





Slow sellers, shortages, overstocks, and many other 
common inventory hazards are reduced to a minimum 
by this simple stock control system operated at home 
office to control stocks in 35 stores in several states 





By _K. V oo 


Purchasing Agent, Crow-Burlingame Company, Unit of Ozburn, Crow & Yantis Company 


VERY simple system is giving 
us excellent control of stock at 
Little Rock and our 35 branch 
stores in Arkansas, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Mississippi. 
It seems to us that this method of 
unit control should work for any 
chain store organization handling 
hard lines. It gives us effective 
control necessary to: 
1. Prevent understock, out-of- 
stocks, and overstocks as a whole 
in individual] stores ; 
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2. Transfer stocks in the proper 
amounts at the right times to get 
maximum turnover of our money 
invested in inventory ; 

3. Anticipate changing rates of 
demand for specific items so that 
we can cover our requirements 
adequately and not excessively ; 
and 

4. Adjust our ordering quantity 
to conform to changing delivery 
periods from vendors. 

These are about all of the things 


that any control of stock could be 
expected to accomplish in such a 
business as ours. Together they 
mean that we have abolished lazy 
stock items represented by over- 
stocks of slow moving items with- 
out impairing good will of cus- 
tomers by being out of what they 
want, when they want it. 

Such stock control is no new 
venture for us. We have been using 
Kardex _ stock records 
since 1925. The growth in the num- 
ber of stores we operate made our 
former 8- by 5-inch Kardex record 
inadequate, so we converted to our 
present 11- by 6-inch equipment 
which has added capacity for 
about 10 more stores than we have 
in operation at present. Thus w 
are already prepared for consider 
able further expansion. If we open 
more than 10 additional stores, we 
shall control their stock by using 
a second overriding sheet. 

We use a Kardex pocket for 
each item ‘we stock. A permanent 


control 
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title insert indexes the record and 
gives packaging, pricing, cost, and 
specification information, and— 
most important—the basic stock 
that we carry in each branch store. 
The heart of our control is realis- 
tic planning of basic stocks by 
items and by stores. We see to it 
that these stocks are maintained 
at all times; transferring stocks 
from Little Rock to the branches 
and, if necessary, from branch to 
branch to hold our stocks in 
balance. Naturally we do no 
transferring unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Because we do work on 
a basis of basic stock almost all of 
our transfers are from Little Rock 
to the branches to replenish stocks 
of items that have been sold. 

In the lower half of the pocket 
in addition to the title insert, we 
have a base card which gives a 
sales recapitulation by quarters 
for a period of years. The life of 
the present card is through the 
year 1957. 

This basic card shows where 
each product is used. We are en- 
gaged in the automotive parts 
business and so it is easy for us to 
indicate the name of the auto- 
mobile and the model year in which 


each part we stock is used. Since 
this is basic information it remains 
in the pocket throughout the life 
of the card. By watching the ap- 
plication we can see when a part 
is no longer used on a car series 
and we can see when to start reduc- 
ing our basic stocks. 

Over this base card we use an 
overriding sheet to which we post 
for each of our stores the stock on 
hand with the date, reducing this 
stock on hand as sales tickets come 
in showing that stocks of this item 
have been sold by any of the stores. 

The upper part of the record 
contains a supplementary form 
providing space for posting to the 
additional stores over the 31 and 
Little Rock which are recorded on 
the overriding sheet. Should we 
open enough more stores so that 
this is no longer practical, we 
could add a_ second overriding 
sheet in either the lower or the 
upper pocket. This upper pocket 
also contains an “ordered and re- 
ceived” record to which we post 
the date, the order number, the 
branch placing the order, the 
quantity ordered, and the date and 
quantity received. This appears in 
the extreme left of the pocket. To 


the extreme right we have an ac- 
cumulated statement on 
which we carry forward sales re- 
ported by each branch store and 
by Little Rock, so that we can see 
how many items have been sold 
during the current quarter. At the 
end of each 3 months this informa- 
tion is transferred to the sales 


sales 


recapitulation table on the base 
card in the lower pocket. 

This stock record is maintained 
in our Little Rock headquarters. 
An interoffice communication sys- 
tem connects the stock records to 
the warehouse and to the sales floor 
so that employees in Little Rock 
are in constant oral communica- 
tion with the stock records and the 
stock record clerks are in a posi- 
tion to advise them of coming 
transfers, expected receipts, and 
the like necessary to efficient opera- 
tion in the stockroom. 

After 22 years of experience 
with this stock record and its very 
similar predecessor we believe we 
have found a satisfactory, efficient, 
and economical means of control 
of branch stocks from a central 
point which could be applied by 
any hard line vendor in his own 


business. 





Good-Will Ideas for Exhibits 


WO ideas from the current 
meeting of the National Sta- 

tioners Association show how easy 
it is to “capture” a convention 
where exhibits are held and walk 
away with a lot of publicity and 
good will. 

One of the exhibitors at the 
stationers’ annual convention, held 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
September 26 to 30, is the Gunn 
Furniture Company, famed Grand 
Rapids makers of wood office fur- 
niture. Every visitor to the Gunn 
exhibit is greeted by a beautiful 
young lady who immediately re- 
moves the visitor’s necktie and ties 
on a new necktie, a brilliant yellow 
job, on which the name “Gunn,” 
and the slogan, “A good line to tie 
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to,” is printed in black letters. 

Friendly visiting 
the booth get the neckties also and 
leave the Gunn booth wearing 
Gunn neckties. All through the 
many other exhibits during the 
several days of the meetings cus- 
tomers, competitors, and 
manufacturers who are not com- 


competitors 


other 


petitors were seen wearing the 
Gunn ties. The idea created many 
favorable comments, helped make 
the Gunn booth a friendly, popular 
place, and added to the good 
humor and gossip of the entire 
meeting. 

Wood Office Furniture Institute 
had another clever stunt for its 
exhibit Life-size 
photographs of Governor Dewey 


space. cut-out 


and President Truman 
mounted in the exhibit room, so 
that a visitor could come up to the 
big picture, extend his hand, to ap- 
pear as if he were actually shaking 
hands with the Governor or the 


were 


President in person. 

A photographer constantly on 
duty was there to snap visitors’ 
pictures, the deciding 
whether he wanted to shake hands 
with the Dewey or the Truman 
figure while having his photograph 
made. A score card was kept to 
show which one of the candidates 


visitor 


had the most people shaking hands 
with him. 

P.S.—At last count Dewey was 
considerably ahead in popularity, 
at the exhibit, that is. 
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Budget Controls for 
Better Business 


Cutter Laboratories uses a sales budget committee 
to forecasts its sales. The sales budget is the key 
to all financial budgeting, and from it are deter- 
mined business volume, income, production costs 


By, Harry olange 


Cutter Laboratories 


OME people are at times in- 

clined to believe that the 
budget, and application of its prin- 
ciples, is limited to such conven- 
tional subsections of budget ap- 
plication as income and expense, 
cash or capital expenditures. 
Budget procedures, however, re- 
main procedures—methods to pro- 
vide control of complex situations. 

To the extent that an executive 
agrees budget principles make 
sense because they give better con- 
trol over sales or expense, it is 
logical to assume the same prin- 
ciples will help with other things. 
Many management goals outside 
the financial field could be more 
efficiently reached than they are at 
present if managements would ex- 
tend use of budgeting mechanisms 
to the problems. 

To be specific, I believe budget- 
ing can be made one of the chief 
mechanisms to accomplish two 
broad purposes : 

1. The accountant can render a 
real service to his company while 
providing maximum opportunity 
to himself. 

2. The over-all end results of ef- 
fort on the part of the company 
itself can be greatly improved. 

The foundation of any effort of 
this kind remains, of course, the 
financial budget. Further, the de- 
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velopment of a good sales budget 
is a prerequisite for any budget 
leadership. A reliable budget of 
sales, enabling a firm to tie its in- 
come forecast to other phases of 
business, justifies extensive effort 
and any reasonable cost. 

What I consider to be a sound 
method of handling a sales budget 
is illustrated in the way we have 
been working ours out at the Cut- 
ter Laboratories. The establish- 
ment of our sales budget is handled 
by a sales budget committee made 
up of the vice president for sales, in 
charge of estimating selling quan- 
tities; the vice president for pro- 
duction and research, who is 
familiar with the availability of 
goods for sales; and the financial 
vice president, coordinator of sales 
and production within desirable 
financial limitations. 

Once each quarter a sales budget 
is established by the committee, 
which not only estimates needs and 
gains for the following 3 months, 
but also for the three subsequent 
calendar quarters so the company 
may always be projecting its ac- 
tivities a year in advance. These 
quarterly sales budget committee 
meetings climax considerable plan- 
ning. Historical analyses of volume 
of sales in similar previous periods 
compare previous estimates of the 


committee with actual sales. These 
analyses, limited to items of major 
importance to the sales budget. 
are used in conjunction with future 
production plans, future inventory 
estimates, and estimates of future 
production costs in establishing 
the sales budget. 

Our production planning de- 
partment manager also comes to 
sales budget committee meetings to 
answer questions on production 
and learn final decisions so that he 
may coordinate production with 
sales plans. Similarly, the market 
research analyst comes to give 
data on product demand changes 
and market trends. Managers of 
producing departments are also 
available for technical advice. 

Thus armed with statistics and 
technical information, the commit- 
tee is ready to develop the sales 
forecast. Here, one product is con- 
sidered at a time in its relation- 
ship to the following categories: 

1. Current inventories. 

2. Previous sales experience. 

3. Future demand. 

4. Seasonal fluctuations. 

. Profitability of the item. 

6. Future availability of the 
product. 

Another phase of the commit- 
tee’s activity includes recommenda- 
tions designed to further the reali 
zation of sales estimates. Thes: 
recommendations include advertis 
ing emphasis, sales promotional 
activities, and possible price revi 
sions. Other areas are also con- 
sidered including elimination ot 
undesirable or unprofitable prod- 
ucts, liquidation of over-large in 
ventories, and often write-down of 
inventory values of products which 
fail to meet sales expectations. 

Since the committee works on 
estimates of one class of products 
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at a time, it is able to send these 
estimates to the accounting de- 


partment, where they are changed 


into dollar sales, costs, and gross 
profits, as soon as the product 
class consideration has been com- 
pleted. So, very soon after product 
estimates are finished the commit- 
tee has dollar information on them 
which makes it possible to evaluate 
and, if necessary, revise dollar 
forecasts in relation to dollar re- 
sults from previous periods and 
gross profits applicable to them. 

These estimates are then re- 
corded on punched cards by the 
IBM department. Subsequently, 
daily dollar sales reports, related 
to the budget, are published before 
4:30 p.m. each day for sales re- 
ported on that day, together with 
overage or underage data for the 
day and similar data for the 
month. Monthly reports are also 
published on the first of the follow- 
ing month showing: 

1. Package and dollar sales 
budgeted. 


2. Package and dollar sales 
actual. 

3. Packages budgeted for pro- 
duction. 

4. Packages actually produced. 

5. Inventory budgeted for 
month-end. 

6. Actual inventory at monthi- 
end. 

Monthly 


under this system are reviewed by 


reports published 
the sales budget committee as soon 
as they are available. After the re- 
view necessary corrective steps are 
taken and trends calling for sales 
or production emphasis or de- 
emphasis are determined. 

In other words, the sales budget 
is the key to all financial budget- 
ing; monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly volume of business can be 
determined from it, available in- 
come can be seen, and production 
cost and sales levels established. 

But to do a 
budget job, production must tie 


complete sales 


in closely with sales planning. 


Quantities established by the com- 


mittee, immediately transposed 
into production schedules, enable 
the company to tell at the end of 
each month whether sales met their 
forecast and what kind of job was 
done by production. These month- 
ly meetings of the committee make 
possible quick appraisal of trends 
which may call for increased or 
curtailed production to avoid in- 
ventory unbalance. 

Sales dollar forecasts are used 
for the establishment of operating 
expense limits prior to the first of 
each year. This over-all dollar 
budget for the year fixes limita- 
tions on administrative, selling, re- 
search, and advertising expenses 
that will leave a net profit ade- 
quate, after taxes, to pay divi- 
dends, provide needed capital 
equipment, and add the proper 
This 


budget is only changed when im- 


amount to our surplus. 
portant variations in sales make 
such changes necessary. 

So, knowing what sales are ex- 
pected and the amount of profit 


The sales budget committee at Cutter Laboratories is the vice president for sales, vice president for production and 
research, and the financial vice president. Other executives provide information needed for the sales forecast 
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they should develop, by establish- 
ing a budget of profit for the year 
based on that volume of business 
the committee members can de- 
duce operating expenses. If fore- 
casted sales are not realized, 
and the gross profit is not forth- 
coming, the current review of sales 
trends makes possible promptness 
in taking necessary steps to cur- 
tail production and operating ex- 
penses. In this way a relative profit 
on sales may be maintained, as 
well as inventories proportional 
to them. 

Other conventional budgets for 
cash and capital expenditures re- 
main of great importance to man- 
agement ; to be without them is in 
my opinion an infraction on the 
part of the accountant in his 
responsibility to help do a com- 
plete management job. But aside 
from this important area, the ac- 
countant can contribute to other 
management activities as _ well 
through the use of budgeting 
principles. 

For instance, at the beginning 
of each year the president of our 
company asks top executives to 
give him a l-year and a 5-year 
outline of their plans. These plans, 
not greatly generalized nor yet 
merely a reiteration of ordinary 
responsibilities, should be designed 
to cover specific important goals 
which seem to “need lifting above 
the day-to-day routine,” as he 
puts it, and which the executives 
think need to be accomplished. 

Proposed plans are discussed 
with the executives, criticized, and 
integrated into the company’s 
plans as individual projects. Simi- 
larly, executives are expected to 
request and approve similar plans 
from their subordinates and they 
from theirs on down the line. At 
the end of the year, reports are 
expected on what actual accom- 
plishments were under the plans. 
In this way budgeting techniques 
are used to direct important ac- 
tivities along desirable channels 
and also provide yardsticks for 
measuring executive and super- 
visory performance. 

The same methods can be used 
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in meeting personnel requirements, 
estimating inventory, establishing 
wages, and other problems involved 
in management planning. In re- 
gard to inventories, for example, 
much of the frequently mentioned 
trouble businesses have could be 
solved by application of sound 
budgeting principles. 

In the case of raw materials, re- 
view of usage records could easily 
establish limits in quantities and 
dollars for each group of raw 
material items that should be on 
hand at a future time. Budgets for 
raw materials on order can be 
established by evaluating delivery 
time requirements and records of 
delivery time on individual items. 
Dollar limitations of work in 
process can be established by de- 
termination of length of process 
time, particularly when selling 
plans are known. Then working 
stock requirements at varying 
locations can be established. 

So, quantity and dollar budgets 
for raw materials on hand and on 
order can be established as well as 
similar procedures for work in 
process and finished goods inven- 
tories. Here a working yardstick 
is provided by which performance 
of purchasing, production, sales, 
or any other department can be 
measured. This method is not per- 
fect, but, used flexibly, it can bring 
inventory values closer to desirable 
figures. 


Wages can be budgeted the same 
way. Advance commitments as to 
payroll costs during a future 
period can be required from de- 
partment heads. Names of people, 
wages, provisions for wage adjust- 
ments, overtime, and other payroll 
costs can all appear here. This 
data can be used not only to aid 
top management in advance plan- 
ning for payroll expenses, but 
also to measure performance of 
supervisors. 

Personnel can be budgeted by 
having number the 
people they expect to have in their 
divisions at the end of each month, 
quarter, or Management 
then has a chance to modify the 
personnel plans, making whatever 
changes are necessary. 

Production costs on products 
that are marketed are known, and 
a reasonable way can be chosen to 
allocate selling and distribution 
expense so the product may bear 
its proper share. To the extent 
that reasonable 
budgeted in advance, allocation of 
cost and operating expense can 
also be forecast and so the profit 
from sales of each product should 
be known. When the net profit on 
a product is known, management 
is in a position to consider revision 
of the selling price to provide the 
kind of profit that is wanted, as- 
suming competitive circumstances 
do not prevent price changes. 


executives 


year. 


sales can be 





Modern Classroom on Rails 


REIGHT station and yard 

switching personnel of the New 

York Central System are going 
back to school. 

But they go to class in a 78- 
foot, all-steel railroad car that 
was constructed in NYC’s own 
shops. The training is aimed at 
personnel involved in the handling 
of freight and cars, and augments 
the system’s intensive program to 
reduce loss and damage to freight. 

The car is on a tour of Central’s 
11,000-mile system. It has an 


auditorium that seats 54 persons; 
sleeping, kitchen, and office quar- 
ters for instructors who will travel 
with it. 

Ample loud-speaker facilities, 
types of sound, 
motion, and still photographic 
projection equipment are used for 
the training classes. 

Round-the-clock sessions will be 
necessary to reach employees on 
all shifts at each location. In New 
York City area, for example, over 
50 classes are required. 


and various 
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Only one calculator, of all calculators built, shows the result 
of each individual calculation and gives automatic grand 
totals or net results. It saves 15% to 40% in calculating time. 


This different calculator eliminates rehandling of 
figures—goes straight to the answer in a continuous 
operation. That means less chance for errors. 


The “built-in-memory” makes the difference! 
What other calculators forget, the Burroughs 
Calculator remembers. Results of individual 
calculations are stored and accumulated in the 
exclusive “memory” dials. Grand totals or net 
results are obtained automatically. There’s no 
rehandling of figures, no waste of time and 
effort. Find out how this Burroughs Calculator 


can speed work in your office, cut figuring costs. 


Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demon- 


stration. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS 
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When an Organization 
Begins to Go Stale 





The moment a company decides that its products or 
methods of production are beyond improvement, it is 
beginning to slip backward. A company content to 
rest on its laurels is one that will go out of business 





O MATTER how alert and ag- 
gressive an organization is, 
there are always some members of 
it who seem to be utterly self-satis- 
fied. They feel that nothing should 
be changed, that present methods 
and products are above improve- 
ment. They want to do everything 
just as it has always been done. 
There are many well-informed 


observers who believe that the loss 
of prestige of many New England 
manufacturers is due to this self- 
satisfied attitude, which frowns on 
improvement, change, and prog- 
ress. But New England is not the 
only place where this attitude pre- 
vails. There is some of it in every 
organization. In some groups it 
seems to be the reigning attitude ; 


Smug executives, engineers, designers, or others in an organization who insist 
on sticking to old ideas and methods are contributing to the company’s decay 
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in others the alert aggressiveness 
of a few leaders insures progress. 

P. K. Wrigley once told about 
the dangers of being too sure that 
you have the best product in an 
industry. He told about working 
for a long time to improve a cer- 
tain package of his company’s 
products. Finally they developed 
a package for chewing gum which 
was ahead of any other package 
on the market. As soon as this im- 
proved package was on view in the 
stores, several other progressive 
chewing gum manufacturers 
started to work to develop an even 
better package than Wrigley’s. In 
time they succeeded. While some 
executives at Wrigley’s were still 
talking about having the best 
package onethe market, it was true 
that competitors had a_ better 
package, and Wrigley’s had to 
start all over again. 

There is never a time when any 
company can say that its present 
products or methods are beyond 
improvement. The 
company begins to feel that no one 
else can make as good a product 


minute any 


as they are now making, that is the 
very moment when the company 
begins to slip backward. 

To show how important some 
companies consider this problem, 
we quote from a recent editorial, 
written by Max Bass of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
Illinois. His editorial, entitled, 
“How to Go Out of Business” 
points out, with dramatic force- 
fulness, what can happen to an or- 
ganization when its members begin 
to think they are out of reach of 
competition. Mr. Bass writes: 

“Somewhere in this plant there 
are people, no doubt, who think 
that the only good equipment in 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Reproduces letters, forms, drawings . . . 

in brilliant black and white — Because it com- 
bines a special high-contrast emulsion with pure white 
stock . .. Kodagraph Contact Paper reproduces figures, 
lines, type, with amaz- 

ing crispness and legi- 

bility . . . gives splendid 

results with all types of 

originals. 


Wheat ro hep otees Get me ow o 


Handles easily—on any type of con- 
tact equipment — Box printer, curved- 
platen device, vacuum-type machine, or 
continuous drum—it makes no difference 
with this new paper. 
Wide latitude, plus speed, 
makes handling easy, 
fine results certain—nega- 
tive or positive. 


Kodag raph Contact Paper 


Comes out flat—stays flat... 
saves time, start to finish 
—Because it doesn’t wrinkle, buckle, 

or curl . . . Kodagraph Contact Paper 
not only saves time for operators, but also 
makes mailing, filing, and reading easy 
and fast. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


See for yourself .. . Try it on your own 
equipment —See how Kodagraph Contact Paper 
helps speed work . . . helps get more out of your photo- 
copying equipment. If you have direct process or blue- 
print equipment... be sure to 

find out about Kodagraph 

Autopositive Paper, too. 


Mail Coupon for FREE took 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Industrial Photographic Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of “The 

Big New Plus”—your booklet about 
Kodagraph Contact Paper and the other 
papers in the Kodagraph line. I have (1) contact 
C) direct process (1) blueprint equipment. 


Name 





(please print) 


Department 
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Company 


Street 
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How a Salesman Made 
Book Matches Pay 





It took the enthusiasm and ability of a salesman to put 
the book match business where it is today. Henry 
Trautesold the first big order to a Milwaukee company, 
and since then book matches have spread like wildfire 





An opera company bought the first 
book matches and hand-lettered them 
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HE Diamond Match Company 
once hired a salesman from a 

rival match company after he had 
been highly successful in luring 
away many of Diamond’s cus- 
tomers. The first job he was given 
was to get those customers back. 

It took Henry C. Traute 2 
years to complete the job, and then 
he walked into his boss’ office and 
asked for another assignment. The 
interview that took place was to 
bring about a major innovation in 
the match industry, for Mr. 
Traute was to become to the book 
match business what Mr. Fuller 
was to brushes. 

At that time the book match 
business was about to die out be- 
fore the surface had _ been 
scratched. Diamond had bought 
the patent from a Philadelphia 
patent attorney who called his 
1892 invention flexible matches. So 
many people tried to steal the 
patent from the attorney, Joshua 
Pusey, that he was glad to get rid 
of it. Diamond tried to push the 
sale of the new matches, but found 
that nobody was interested. Even 
the company salesmen lost their 
enthusiasm and slipped into the 
habit of never mentioning the new 
product. 

But that was when Henry 
Traute entered the picture. He 
had the entire book match business 
to himself, for Diamond was the 
only company manufacturing the 


product. The only stipulation was 
that Mr. Traute could sell to any- 
body except Diamond’s regular 
customers. 

“This made it a little tough,” 
Mr. Traute said later, “because in 
the first place nobody wanted book 
matches, and in the second placc, 
Diamond already had 95 per cent 
of the match buyers in the 
country, which left me with a 
rather restricted list of prospects 
—practically none, to be exact.” 

But the young salesman con- 
centrated on the flexible matches 
and came up with a couple of ideas : 
he decided to move the striking 
surface from the inside to a safer 
spot on the outside, and he 
thought of. a line to go on the 
covers, “Close cover before strik- 
ing match.” 

A memorandum later written by 
Mr. Traute explained his next 
move. “I then visited the Werner 
Lithographic Company in Akron, 
which made me a cover showing the 
Pabst brewing advertisement. I 
took this with me to the Pabst 
Sales Company in Milwaukee, and 
sold them 10,000,000 books.” 

Diamond officials were flabber- 
gasted and quite worried. At that 
time there were no machines to 
turn out book matches the way 
regular wooden matches were 
made. In fact, there were 6 gir! 
operators who could make about 
300 books of matches an hour each: 
—by hand—if they were pressed. 
At that rate it would take months 


‘to fill the single order. And Mr. 


Traute was already talking about 
an order from a large tobacco com- 
pany. Diamond’s engineers soon 
had machines to manufacture book 
matches, however, and Mr. Traute 
had an order for 30,000,000 books 
from the tobacco company. 
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Thousands of sips by expert tasters keep blends of coffee uniform. Photoyraphed at Hills Bros, Coffee, Inc., San Francisco plant. 


Food processing? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


The great corporation and the corner 
grocer have this in common — Moore 


helps both pull down costly overhead. 


Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., uses Moore 
multi-copy forms and sharply cuts bill- 
ing, invoicing, bookkeeping costs. The 
smaller business saves, too, because 
Moore offers the right business form 
for every form of business. A small 
Memphis specialty foods distributor, 
for example, had been burdening its 
salesmen with 2 separate cash and 








Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 
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Instantaneous Carbon- 
Extraction Unit Sets 


charge salesbook systems. Moore de- 
signed a 3-part continuous register 
form combining all sales in one form, 
completed in one writing. 


Your business, too, can cut costs, Call 
your local Moore office (in over 200 
cities from coast to coast) for money- 
saving details. Factories in Niagara 
Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and 
Emeryville, Calif. Also sales offices 
and factories across Canada. 





BUSINESS FORMS, 
INC. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS— 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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Fanfold Billing 
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These two orders from the 
brewing and tobacco companies 
were the first really big match 
book sales, but the credit for be- 
ing the first actual user of book 
matches must go to an opera com- 
pany. The Mendelson Opera Com- 
pany in New York once bought 
several hundred books with plain 
covers just before opening night. 
Members sat up late the night be- 
fore, drawing pictures and print- 
ing notices on the covers. The next 
day they distributed them on the 
streets of New York. This is one 
match sale Henry Traute had no 
hand in. 

Supersalesman Traute had an 
approach for every customer. 
When he approached the late Wil- 
liam Wrigley, chewing gum manu- 
facturer, the sales resistance was 
almost too much to penetrate. 
Finally he told Mr. Wrigley, “I 
didn’t come to sell you anything. 
I want to buy a million boxes of 
chewing gum to be delivered in 
carload lots when and where I 
say.” 

“What for?” 

“TI want to use the gum to pro- 
mote book match sales.” 

Mr. Wrigley hesitated. “No, I 
won’t sell you a million boxes of 
chewing gum. If I did, you’d own 
my chewing gum factory in about 
3 years.” 

The salesman started to leave 
but was called back. “What will 
you charge me for a billion books 
of matches to advertise my chewing 
gum?” 

“Two and a quarter million dol- 
lars,” the salesman said. 

“All right,” agreed Mr. Wrig- 
ley. “Do you want a_ written 
contract ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Traute. “You 
may find it necessary to change 
this advertising plan. If so, we will 
wash it out. It must be of ad- 
vantage to you and to us if it is to 

succeed. If there was a contract 
and you wanted a change, there 
might be some legal question which 
would destroy our friendship.” 

The two men went off to lunch 
with several $50,000-a-year Wrig- 
ley executives. 


“Gentlemen,” Mr. Wrigley said 
at the table, “I have just bought 
$2,250,000 worth of book 
matches.” 

Mr. Traute later wrote that the 
executives were so shocked they 
lost their appetites, but he en- 
joyed his meal. 

Henry Traute died in 1945, but 
he saw the book match industry 
grow from infancy to the giant it 
is today. He started the custom of 
giving away book matches with 
tobacco purchases and saw it ex- 
pand until today 2 out of every 5 
matches in America are free. The 
entire match industry in America 
now turns out more than 500 bil- 
lion matches of all types annually, 
and about 200 billion are book 
matches. More than 196 billion of 
these book matches are given away 
by hotels, restaurants, railroads, 
and to tobacco purchasers at an 
average rate of 20 million matches 
an hour the year round. 

Almost without exception, these 
matches carry an advertising mes- 
sage. One penny will buy advertis- 
ing space on 40 book match covers, 
and each book contains 20 
matches. That means that the ad- 
vertising has 800 chances of being 
read—all for a penny. The ad- 
vertising medium is endorsed by 
such companies as United States 
Steel, Royal Typewriter, Con- 
tainer Corporation, Fairbanks- 
Morse, Englander Company, Gen- 
eral Motors, many air lines, and 
virtually all railroads. One firm, 
the A. P. Greene Firebrick Com- 
pany, is reported to mail annually 
about $35,000 of book 
matches to its customers. 

Some better known users of book 
match advertising, of course, are 
restaurants; hotels; night clubs; 
air, rail, and bus lines. There are 
several businesses, such as F & F 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, that 
have used book matches for the 
bulk of their advertising. A 
Chicago dry cleaner, Delaney- 
Heald, returns clothes to cus- 
tomers with book matches in the 
pockets to advertise its business. 

A real estate dealer in Cleve- 
land, Donald Ellicock, spent a 


worth 


large part of his company’s ad- 
vertising appropriation this year 
for gold-covered book matches, 
But he used a little different slant. 
Instead of the usual message, the 
outside covers simply said, “Back 
the Cleveland Indians to Win the 
Pennant.” A smoker had to look 
inside to find out that Ellicock is 
in the real estate business. Thic 
dealer kindled pride in the city’s 
baseball team and perhaps helpe:l 
provide the spark needed to cline) 
the pennant. His enthusiasm also 
fired his own sales—the main idea 
behind match advertising, cf 
course. 

- Proctor Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, is using book matches 
to preach safety to its employecs 
in the factory and the home. The 
company selected Diamond’s 36 
match book with the covers em 
phasizing the word “safety,” bu 
the copy is changed every 3 months 
to point out particular phases o 
accident prevention. Distribution 
is through the company canteen. 

College fraternities are big 
users of book matches. They 
generally buy book matches in 
larger boxes, with the fraternit) 
insignia on the box as well as on 
the individual match covers. An 
other more exclusive group of men 
using Diamond book matches are 
the presidents of the United 
States. President Calvin Coolidge 
began using the matches, ani 
every succeeding president has 
followed suit. President Truman 
had his matches monogramme 
when he was vice president, anc 
when he moved up into the ho 
seat, he continued to use the sam 
design. A spokesman for Diamon:! 
said that the company already ha 
Thomas Dewey’s book matcl« 
printed. 

But no matter who the user is 
whether he be president, truc' 
driver, mechanic, or office worke1 
chances are he strikes about th 
same number of matches as th 
next person. Diamond Matel: 
estimates that the average perso! 
uses 14 matches daily, and 5 o! 
these are from books, 3 from penn) 
boxes, and 6 from kitchen boxes. 
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Give New Wings to Your Words 
... with an UNDERWOOD 


LU Elec 


\ 7 AO TYPEWRITER 


OUR fingers fly lightly over the Finger- 
Form Keys with wonderful typing 
freedom. 


Words take off with new, delightful 
speed and make happy landings on the paper . . . with 
new precision, clarity and uniformity. 


With an Underwood All Electric it’s surprising how fresh 
and relaxed you feel even after a busy day. Because elec- 
tricity does your heavy work! 


Look what you’ll gain when your boss gets you an Under- 
wood All Electric: Electric keyboard. Electric shifting. 
Electric line spacing. Electric tabulating. Electric back- 
spacing. Electric carriage return. 


a, et 


You can see for yourself that it’s “the most beautiful type- 
writer in the world” . . . modern design, two-tone Under- 
wood gray, non-glare ‘finish . . . with features to satisfy 
your every typing whim, and it writes letters you and your 
boss will always be proud of. 


Ask your local Underwood representative for an All 
Electric demonstration . . . and thrill as your words take 
wing. Do it today! 


UNDERWOOD... TYPEWRITER 


October 1948 


| A When typing, 
your busy hands never 
leave the keyboard. The elec- 
trically-controlled keyboard 


saves you finger travel, hand 
travel .. . eliminates fatigue. 


Gg EASY OPERATION! Scien- 
tifically designed key- 
board, different from any other 
typewriter, encourages an easy 
rhythm of finger movement 

. therefore better letters, with 
minimum effort. 


S76 Y,,, 


O BEAUTIFUL WORK! The 
Underwood All Electric 


assures even spacing between 
characters . . . clean-cut, uni- 
form impressions... not shaded 
or blurred. 


\B MANY CARBONS! Not 
only original letters, but 
carbon copies are sharp and 
clear. You can make as many 
as you need... at a light finger 
touch, 
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saperress 


—— Corpenntion 


Typewriters ... 
Carbon Paper... 
One Park Avenue 


Adding Machines... 
Ribbons and other Supplies 


Accounting Machines . . 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


LEADER 
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Preventive Maintenance 
hd | _Avoid FIRES 





(Acme Photo) 





Fire losses are spiraling upward. One basic way to 
change this is to use the rule that against fire the 
best defense is a good offense—before a fire starts 





By Henry LT) Gallagher, dr. 


ROPER construction—ceaseless 
care—regular inspection— 
these are the 





eternal vigilance 
tools of the businessman who would 
avoid fires. In the last year fire 
losses in the United States reached 
a staggering all-time high of 
$700,000,000, all because most 
people failed to realize that the 
best time to fight fires is before 
they occur. 

The most valuable fire protec- 
tion is fire prevention. Sources of 
last year’s blazes are not mysteri- 
ous ; fire is a subject that has been 
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‘arefully studied and about which 
a good deal is known. Most fires 
are not complicated ; their sources 
lie in conditions which are easily 
recognizable not only by the ex- 
perts, but also by the thoughtful 
property owner. 

One of the least known and most 
‘asily overlooked categories of fire 
hazard concerns dangers arising 
from improperly attended air-con- 
ditioning systems and similar duct 
installations. 

Four important hazards in these 
systems have been listed by George 


L. Candler, president of the Air- 
ways Fireproofing System, Inc., of 
Chicago. These conditions are dust 
accumulations in elevator shafts, 
clogged air supply systems, grease 
laden restaurant and factory ex- 
haust systems, and stopped up 
boilers plugged with foreign mat- 
ter (often called “fly ash”). All 
‘an be’ prevented by regular 
cleaning. 

Many businessmen, Mr. Candler 
reports, are unaware of these 
dangers. Yet the rapidity with 
which fire can spread through a 
system is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of a building engineer who 
recently saw a fire starting at the 
bottom of an elevator pit. He 
rushed over with a hose and ex- 
tinguished it, only to find that in 
the space of minutes it had 
traveled up the shaft and broken 
out on the 12th floor of his build- 
ing. Once the fire had started, dust 
in the shaft and grease laden in- 
stallations acted as such instanta- 
neous conductors that there was 
no hope of controlling the spread 
of destruction. A thorough clean- 
ing job done on a regular sched- 
ule could have prevented such an 
incident. 

Professional cleaners, who 
handle this type of fireproofing 
work, have no easy job. Often 
many hours are spent in cramped 
positions at the bottom of air 
shafts in fan chambers removing 
scale, grease, dust, and dirt from 
fans and their housings. Sometimes 
half a mile of narrow ductwork 
must be crawled through and 
cleaned thoroughly. Grease must 
be removed from factory exhaust 
systems to prevent “grease chute” 
fires which litter records of fire de- 
partments and insurance com- 
panies. Here the operator often 
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|- Perhaps it’s an invoice, a cash sale form, a work 
F order, a receiving ticket. Maybe you write a thou- 
sand forms a day—a week—or a month. 
‘i No matter what kind or how many, they still 
- must be produced . .. copied . . . distributed . . . filed. 
s And there’s where Uarco business forms save you 
d money! They cut the time for each operation to 
. an absolute minimum. And at today’s wages, time 
| is certainly money! 
4 Give your people a chance to serve you more 
n effectively. Call in a Uarco Representative for a 

For tndtance... this E-Z-Out Form : complete survey of your business form require- 
) .és one of the many types with which Uarco ments. There is no charge for this service—no 
y serves every kind, every size of business. obligation whatever. 
, With E-Z-Ouxts, one writing produces every copy 
the job requires. No carbon mess... carbons come 

already interleaved. Copies are held together UARCO INCORPORATED 
F neatly for additions or corrections—then Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, O.; Oakland, Cal.; Deep River, Conn. 
y detached with one simple operation. Offices in All Principal Cities 
l 
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Acleaner works at a fan. Often hours 
are spent in this cramped position 


has to crawl through liquid grease 
an inch deep. 

Often air-conditioning systems 
have ducts which extend through 
several floors of a building and 
through fire partitions. Automatic 
fire dampers are of great use here 
and should be installed wherever 
ducts pass through fire partitions 
as well as at each opening of a 
vertical duct serving several floors 
and at the point where each branch 
enters the vertical duct. 

Fans should be arranged so as 
to shut down automatically in 
‘ase of fire, and combustible filters 
should be avoided wherever pos- 
sible. Oil used in coating filters 
should either be of a nonburning 
quality or have a high flash point 
to avoid lighting. Cotton, paper, 
or felt used in filters can produce 
an exceedingly hot fire when com- 
bined with combustible dust. Steel 
wool combined with dust and 
mineral oil will also have this 
effect. 

An important item in insuring 
fire protection to air circulating 
systems is their accessibility for 
cleaning. Fly ash, 
cleaners reiterate, cannot be drawn 


professional 


out of a ventilating system by suc- 
tion alone. Adhering to the sides 
of the duct, fan chamber, and fan 
blades, this material must be 
loosened with a brush before it can 
be drawn away. Ductwork should 
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be made at least 14 inches square, 
large enough for a man. If this 
‘cannot be done, openings must be 
10-foot intervals 
so cleaners can reach in with ex- 


constructed at 


tensions to remove fly ash. 

Another great industrial danger 
lies in the hazard of explosion in- 
side plants. Crucial situations 
often exist in grain elevators, flour 
and feed mills, sugar refineries, 
starch factories, pulverized fuel 
plants, dry cleaning plants, and 
storage and mixing rooms for in- 
flammable solvents, to mention a 
few types. Dangers from the ex- 
plosive vapors and dusts produced 
in these processes should not be 
underestimated. About 10 per cent 
of the wall space of the room 
where inflammable material is 
made or handled should be of a 
light material so that it will blow 
out easily in case of an explosion. 

Spontaneous combustion from 
oily rags and such material is an- 
other widely known cause of fire. 

Even more important to indus- 
trial plants and offices, however, is 
the type of spontaneous heating 
which may come from soft coal 
stored in buildings. Although some 
kinds of soft coal apparently are 
more likely to heat than others, in 
general all collections of soft coal 
should be carefully watched. There 
is greater danger of this type of 
spontaneous combustion from coal 
that has a higher sulphur and 
oxygen content or which breaks 
easily. Also, an increase of mois- 
ture in the coal will increase the 
heat, up to a certain point. 

If a few simple rules are fol- 
lowed in piling coal for storage, 
considerable danger may be 
avoided. In storing coal, foreign 
matter must be kept out of the 
piles. Such material may either 
start fires in the piles or cause 
trouble because of its effect on air 
circulation. The less air allowed to 
circulate through the coal, the less 
chance there will be that the pile 
will burn. Conical piling can be 
particularly dangerous, since the 
larger pieces fall to the bottom 
and edges while fine coal gravitates 
to the center and top. Just enough 


air passes freely through or near 
the center of such piles to invite 
spontaneous heating. Depositing 
coal in layers not over 3 feet dee 
with each layer leveled off and well 
packed is far safer. 

Spontaneous heating in a pile of 
coal usually happens within 90 to 
120 days after it has been placed 
in storage, underwriters’ experts 
say. Temperature of coal piles can 
be checked by lowering maximum 
reading thermometers into pipes 
driven into the pile. When a 
140 degrees 
Fahrenheit is discovered, the pil 


temperature above 
must be watched with care. Abov: 
175 degrees is dangerous, and thx 
pile should be dug out so that 
heated coal may be spread in 
shallow piles to cool off. Watering 
the original pile is useless, since it 
forms a crust which then sheds 
water and consequently prevents 
cooling in the hot portions. 

Metals are another main source 
of fires. Magnesium, highly in 
flammable, is a well-known source 
of fire, but other metals also court 
this danger. No metal should be 
allowed to collect in a plant in the 
form of dust or shavings. Many 
common metallic substances, in 
cluding iron, will ignite sponta 
neously when they are in very 
finely divided or porous forms. 

Particularly dangerous are 
magnesium alloys. The most com 
mon ones, made with small parts 
of aluminum, manganese, zinc, or 
other elements for strength and 
toughness, contain up to 98 per 
cent magnesium. They will melt at 
between 1100 and 1200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This metal will burn 
if it melts or if it is exposed to al 
most any heat when it is in thin 
sheets, lathe turnings, grinding 
dust or powder. Magnesium alloys 
burn with a white flame that can 
be extremely dangerous to othe) 
materials. 

These fires can best be put out 
with sand or tale applied in a 
large quantity. In smaller quanti 
ties, the sand or tale will cause the 
fire to burn even more brightly. 
Water should be used with care. 
Extinguishers which use water, 
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foam, carbon tetrachloride, carbon 
dioxide, or soda should never be 
used, since they will accelerate the 
burning and might cause an ex- 
plosion. Sometimes cast iron bor- 
ings that are free of moisture or 
rust are effective. 

The safest method of preventing 
magnesium fires is to collect the 
dust of the metal immediately 
without the formation of explosive 
dust and air mixtures. Usually 
water sprays can be used to collect 
the dust, which then must be kept 
under water to prevent burning. 
Slightly moist magnesium dust is 
extremely dangerous. 

One of the greatest fire dangers 
is the use of salamanders. These 
heating devices, long used in the 





construction field, have repeatedly 
caused large fires. Usually con- 
structed of an old bucket, oil can, 
or steel drum set on bricks, with 
holes cut in the sides near the bot- 
tom to give draft, salamanders are 
used to burn waste materials. 
Often they become red hot, en- 
dangering nearby woodwork, and 
are not wholly safe even when set 
on bricks or a sand bed, since they 
heat up the base as well as the 
container. 

Frequently, these units are pro- 
tected by tarpaulins that have 
been waterproofed—usually with 
inflammable material. Serious fires 
with this combination have caused 
extensive damage. In one, an em- 
ployee discovered the flames and 





Give attention to every question on this blank. If 
the question does not apply to this plant draw a line 
through the space left for the answer. In this way you 
can be sure that you have not overlooked anything. 


Some questions are to be answered by “Yes” or 
“No” but others must be answered more fully. 


When you find some defect, explain its cause and 
the steps that you are taking to correct it, in the space 
headed “CORRECTIONS AND REMARKS,” on the 
last page of the blank. In doing this, give the number 
of the question. 


SUGGESTED FORM 
OF 


SELF INSPECTION BLANK 


FOR 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
Prepared by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York City 7, 
as a Daily Report for Plant Owners to have Printed in Quantity for their Individual Use. 


Note—The following general rules should be observed by the foreman or other trusted employee selected to make these reports. 


from the sprinkler system, notify the office of the plant 
at once (even in advance, if possible). 


ance P or 
consult with the manager at once. 
of this plant, 


tant. The safety of this plant from fire is largely up 
to you. 





If it ever becomes necessary to shut off the water 


This is important to enable us to notify the insur- 





If there is anything that you do not understand, 





Turn in the report blanks promptly to the 


Remember that these inspections are very impor- 





GENERAL CONDITIONS. 
Cleanliness and Order. 

1. Was your inspection complete, covering all parts 
of the premises, including looking under benches, into 
closets, behind radiators, elevator pits, Cte ?.....-..-.-ce-cesensneesse 

2. Where did you find dirt or litter ?...........--s-scessseesse 





3. Were all clothes lockers clean and in good repair? 


4. Where did you find oily waste or any other greasy 
material outside of approved* waste ‘cans ?............... _— 

5. Are any waste cans not emptied daily an one 
I tidaieeeecttate 

6. Is there any failure thoroughly to clean up shipping 
and packing rooms at closing time ?.... SS eee 

7. Is there more packing material s tenets in than is 
needed for one day's US€?.....--c-ce-ceennrneeee 

8. What rooms or departments were not as clean as 


Maintenance. 


fails to visit ?...........- 


condition ? 


ing, partitions, flooring, or other defects?. 


10. Was basement cleam ?..........eccsescceceesceeeee 


11. Is there any a of the plant which the watchman 


12. Are any watch-clock records unsatisfactory ?.... 





13. Where were machinery, belts or ee in bad 





1s. Where did you find broken window panes, ieee 








Heating. 


rial too near to smokestacks, flues, furnaces, boilers, 


HAZARDS. 
18. Where was woodwork or other combustible rhate- 


» etc.? 





r 





they should be ?..................+ 








insurance inspector. 





*Information regarding . em devices, their use and installation may be secured from The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York, N. Y. All questions relating to insurance and the saieguarding of hazards should be taken up with your 








National Board of Fire Underwriters publishes 4-page copies available free 
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fought them himself for several 
minutes before the fire department 


was called, delaying effective fire 


fighting. The loss of lumber and 
forms was estimated at around 
half a million dollars. 

Use of salamanders is not rec- 
ommended by any safety organiza- 
tions. If such devices must be used, 
they should only be used with 
charcoal or coke as fuel. Even then 
someone should be nearby at all 
times with handy fire fighting 
equipment. Insurance companies 
recommend gas or electrical space 
heaters in building projects rather 
than the capricious salamanders. 

Fundamentally, fire hazards can 
be largely prevented by applic:- 
tion of a few basic rules to eacli 
situation. Most important, any 
material which might start a fire 
should be segregated, and mate- 
rials which ignite readily, burn 
quickly, or are hard to extinguish 
should be kept in as small « 
quantity as possible. No material 
which burns easily should be stored 
or worked in open containers. 

Also it cannot be overempha- 
sized that finely divided material 
of a combustible nature, either in 
vapor or dust form, may explode 
or burn quickly when mixed with 
air, if contact is made with heat or 
flame. This material, least noticed 
and most frequently overlooked, 
is one of business’ largest risks. 

Constant vigilance is the price 
of fire protection. It may sound 
repetitious to lecture executives 
and employees continually on sucl: 
items, but in the end it pays off. 
One careless instance can start « 
blaze that may ruin a business. 

As a final precaution, insurance 
companies recommend a “self-in- 
spection” program to enforce fir 
prevention. One employee provide: 
with a specifically drawn up form 
should be responsible for weekl\ 
inspections; his forms should b: 
regularly examined and checke< 
by the plant manager. Occasiona! 
tours of the plant by the com 
pany’s chief executive also can 
help keep others up to standard 
and improve general fire preven- 
tion and protection work. 
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pad; OM Comfort Master DeLuxe 
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Chair illustrated is the 


for executives 


Goodform Comfort Master DeLuxe No. 3507 


S an executive you spend a good 
part of your lifetime seated in an 
office chair. Enjoy comfort and good 
seated posture while you work in a 
Goodform Comfort Master DeLuxe. 
Five simple adjustments fit this 
chair to your personal requirements, 
whether you be tall or short, heavy 
or thin. You sit on deep, luxurious 
foam rubber, which cushions the 
shaped seat, arms and backrest. 
The lustrous, satin-smooth finish 
ofnatural aluminum contrasts smart- 
ly with the rich color and texture of 
Bedford Cord or other upholstery 
covering of the user’s selection. The 


ODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


October 1948 


welded aluminum frame is rigid and 
permanently strong. It will not 
bend or dent, split or splinter, or 
develop rough edges to damage 
clothing. Its anodized surface re- 
mains undimmed through the years, 
easily kept clean and sparkling 
with soap and water. 

This chair will provide comfort- 
able, healthful seating for a business 
lifetime. Write us for the name of 
the nearest GF branch or dealer 
where you can see the Comfort 
Master DeLuxe. Try it out for ten 
days in your own office if you wish. 
It is available for prompt delivery. 


METAL DESKS METAL FILING 


GOODFORM 
Adjustable 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


A product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT B10 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


SHELVING 
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Harlow Curtice — GM’s New Executive VP 


(Continued from page 9) 


small, and promotional activities 
are seldom needed to inspire the 
dealers. 

Mr. Curtice is a strong advocate 
of advertising, though, and Buick 
has advertised extensively, in 
season and out, ever since he took 
charge. A notable example is the 
current campaign in some 3,000 
newspapers and in principal maga- 
zines of mass distribution at a time 
when no advertising is necessary in 
order to sell all the cars they can 
produce. As always, Mr. Curtice 
is “thinking ahead of” his job. He 
is preselling Buick’s expanded 
capacity against the day when the 
seller, and not the buyer, will have 
to say “please.” 

When Mr. Curtice was at AC, 
the advertising of that division 
was being handled by Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Inc., and Arthur 
Kudner was the account executive. 
Mr. Curtice and Mr. Kudner thus 
got to know and understand each 
other well. When Mr. Curtice 
moved over to Buick, it so hap- 
pened that Mr. Kudner organized 
his own agency and took on the 
Buick account. Mr. Kudner was to 
all intents and purposes a member 
of the Buick family, and he and 
Mr. Curtice together created a 
new style of Buick advertising 
which undoubtedly had much to do 
with the resuscitation of the then 
feeble division. Mr. Kudner died 
in 1944, but the agency which 
bears his name still has the Buick 
account, and Kudner copywriters 
are still considered active members 
of the Buick sales and advertising 
staff. 

When the threat of war arose 
in 1940, William S. Knudsen, who 
had left the presidency of GM to 
direct the National Defense Ad- 
visory Committee, selected Buick 
to build and operate an aircraft 
engine plant near Chicago. Mr. 
Curtice took personal ‘charge of 
this project, and under his guid- 


ance Buick engineers adapted 
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automobile production methods to 
produce the 1,000 engines a month 
for which the Army was calling. 
Total war production of this plant 
was 74,797 engines, most of which 
were used to power Liberator 
bombers. Buick also took on more 
than thirty other war jobs. 

When peace returned in 1945, 
Mr. Curtice spearheaded Buick’s 
reconversion program, spending 
many millions of dollars in ex- 
panding and modernizing facilities 
to produce more than 500,000 
cars a year, to produce them more 
efficiently than ever before, and to 
win third place in the industry, a 
goal he had long had in view. 
Seventeen new buildings were 
erected, including a sheet metal 
plant which is 1,536 feet long and 
194 = feet Some of the 
production lines were torn out en- 
tirely and replaced by the most 
advanced facilities in the industry. 

In September 1948, Buick pro- 
duced its 5 millionth car. Nearly 
half of this total has been pro- 
duced under Mr. Curtice. 

On September 13 Mr. Curtice 
was elected an executive vice presi- 
dent of General Motors in charge 
of all general staff activities for 
the corporation. These include 
distribution, styling, engineering, 
research, personnel, employee re- 
lations, public relations, business 


wide. 


research, procurement and sched- 
ules, facilities and processes, real 
estate, and the Motors Holding 
Division. Surely a versatile man is 
required to fill such a position, 
and Harlow Curtice, the former 
bookkeeper who kept on looking 
ahead of his job, is above all 
versatile. He has an expert’s grasp 
of styling, engineering, and pro- 
duction, plus a natural aptitude 
for salesmanship. As one of his 
baseball-minded associates ex- 
pressed it, “Harlow Curtice can 
pitch, catch, and play first base 
at the same time.” 

Also on September 13, William 


F. Hufstader was elected a vice 
president of GM in charge of the 
distribution staff, and Ivan L. 
Wiles was named to succeed Mr. 
Curtice as general manager of 
Buick Division. 

This brings up another phase of 
Mr. Curtice’s executive ability—- 
his methods of developing per- 
sonnel. Mr. Hufstader, it will be 
remembered, has been general sales 
manager of Buick ever since Mr. 
Curtice took charge in 1933. Mr. 
Wiles joined Buick as assistant 
comptroller in 1932 and became 
comptroller in 1941. 

These changes of course neces- 
sitated others. Otis L. Waller, 
who succeeds Mr. Hufstader as 
general sales. manager, has been 
with Buick since 1914 and has been 
an assistant general sales manager 
since 1934. Kenneth H. Hender- 
shott, a veteran of more than 40 
years, has been appointed comp- 
troller, Wiles. 
Irving H. Larkin, a Buick man for 
34 years, is the new general super- 
intendent, succeeding the late Fred 
W. Letts. A. H. Belfic, director of 
merchandising since 1938, and 
J. B. Nash, Pacific coast regional 
sales manager since 1941, have 


succeeding Mr. 


been appointed assistant general 
sales managers. All of these pro- 
motions have occurred, and not 
one outsider has been brought in! 
It’s the same way in the engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, and other de- 
partments. Anyone with Buick for 
less than a dozen years or so is 
considered a Youngster. 

The explanation is not hard to 
find. A keen judge of character. 
Mr. Curtice has been consistently 
successful in selecting men who 
stick and succeed, and in develop- 
ing a_ family-like relationship 
among them. He gives men au- 
thority commensurate with their 
titles and apparently takes it for 
granted that they will do all right. 
while at the same time he keeps an 
unobtrusive eye on their progress. 
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Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the ex- 
clusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
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Business executives— yes, andtheir 
secretaries—can accomplish so 
much more when an office is 
equipped with the Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter. Free to dictate speed- 
ily and whenever it’s convenient, 


key personnel have time for other 


important duties. Edison's exclu- 


sive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
“‘tailor-makes” the dictator’s voice 
so that the secretary transcribing 
at her convenience hears every 
word... clearly and unmistakably. 
By avoiding costly, time-wasting 
errors, the secretary, too, is able to 
do more work. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability .. . 
for only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 


Phone “EDIPHONE" in your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, 
New Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of 


Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 





Economic Picture Has Boom 


(Continued from page 11) 


paper, printing, chemicals, rubber, 
leather, and other industries. 

What it all adds up to is 
that manufacturers are facing a 
tougher market than last year 
with costs that are still mounting. 
It is high sales volume and not in- 
flated profit margins that keeps 
total corporate profits at high 
levels; even a relatively small de- 
crease in unit sales can turn profit 
margins into margins of loss. 
While it is the smaller manufac- 
turer, with his weaker financial 
resources, who is_ particularly 
threatened by the rise in break- 
even points, no part of the nation’s 
business community, including 
most of the largest companies, is 
immune to the squeeze. 

The pressure on profits and the 
appearance of still new soft spots 


in the business picture poses a 
double-edged threat to the con- 
tinuance of the boom. And yet it 
would be foolish to jump to the 
panicky conclusion that we are 
about to head into a substantial 
reversal of our prosperity. 

What it does mean is that the 
industrial side of the economy will 
have its own price weaknesses, in- 
dependently of the coming decline 
in agricultural prices. Business 
will think about raising 
prices in an obviously weakening 
market ; labor may be a little less 
aggressive when it eyes manage- 
ment’s diminishing profit rates. Of 
course a shooting war or another 
round of wage increases would 
change the whole picture. But bar- 
ring these events, our profit 
squeeze and our rash of soft spots 
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When it comes to duplicating reports, price lists, 


bulletins, or announcements . . . 


you, too, will 


find that a Heyer gelatin roll or film gives a 
clearer, stronger impression. 


Made of brilliant copying, and highest quality 
materials . . . Heyer Gelatin Rolls or Films find 
favor everywhere. And remember . . . they are 
available for any make or mode! duplicator. 


Write for Complete Catalog 
Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
‘\S THE HEYER CORPORATION 


1860 South Kostner Avenue 


? Chicago 23, U.S.A. 





Crest in Sight 


indicate a slower business pace. 

It is important to stress that a 
business slowdown is not the same 
thing as a recession. From the na- 
tional point of view a slowdown 
may be healthy, for it will allow us 
to readjust our price level without 
pulling the whole economy down 
along with us. From no point of 
view could a recession be called 
healthy, for it solves the problenis 
of a high price level only at the 
cost of unemployment. 

As long as the main props of thie 
boom look firm there is little reason 
to fear that a downturn will get 
out of hand. Remember that tlic 
Government will be spending $43 
billion in the year ahead as against 
$38.6 million in the year past. 
Do not forget that our consumers 
are bolstered—for the first time 
in our economic histor y—with over 
$100 million in liquid assets. In- 
comes and employment are still at 
peak levels—and armament spend- 
ing alone will require an estimated 
additional 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
workers next year. Our private 
plant expansion program is still 
rolling at full speed; any slow-up 
that might develop should be more 
than compensated for by the ac- 
celeration of Government outlays. 
Our export situation is still strong. 
The housing boom is not over yet 
by a long shot—and any decline 
in industrial prices which lowers 
the cost of housing should add new 
impetus to that important sector 
of the economy. 

It still looks like boom for 194%. 
But it will be a less buoyant boom. 
The squeeze on smaller business’ 
profits will intensify the pressure 
of the returning buyers’ market- 
and costs will not fall quickly. Bu' 
unless there is a radical change i: 
our propelling forces for pros- 
perity (and none is visible yet), 
we should not expect that what 
may be a business downturn will 
develop into a full-fledged business 
recession. 
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5. She 
dreams 
by the 
demors 
overtin 
ask for 
knows 
Hasn’t 
involve 


President 


1. Caught with no tie, and worse. Reason for 
President Nichols’ embarrassing nightmares of 
nakedness: in his business he’s always being caught 
without fresh facts that he needs fast to make 

decisions. For less nude nights, and less harrowing days, 
he’s installing McBee methods and machines 

that cut the costs, work and worry involved in 

putting at his fingertips all the facts about 

his men, machines and materials. 


Comptroller 


2. Nice, round figures. Comptroller Daniels 

dreams lovingly of them because rush-report figures 
wanted by the boss are never nice and round, often 
wrong, and take days to dig out of the records. 

Never knew that McBee Keysort, the marginally 
punched card, becomes the original record 

with clock cards, job tickets, orders and invoices. . . all 
keyed and sorted so easily that reports which once took 
weeks to compile take only a few hours. 





Office Manager 


5. Shooting gallery. Office manager Duff 

dreams painfully that he’s a sitting duck blasted 
by the boss for late reports, bombarded by a 
demoralized office staff tired of working 

overtime with old-time office methods. Doesn’t dare 
ask for new methods because every one he 


knows costs so much in machines and special personnel. 


Hasn’t discovered yet that McBee Methods 
involve no costly installations nor special skills. 
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McBee products and services dissect the many 
operations of a company to solve one of the 
toughest problems in American business and industry 
. . . the mounting cost of providing accurate and 
useful management controls. 


To the solution of this problem, McBee 

brings simple, inexpensive methods, machines and 
products developed during 40 years of experience 
in helping almost every kind of company save 
time, money, work and worry. 


One of these methods, for example, is Keysort. 

It is based on a card with holes punched adjacent 
to the edges, each hole representing a 
predetermined coding. When these holes are 
notched, the cards become mechanically articulate, 
making it possible to collect a great deal of data... 
classify it... file it... findit...useit... 
quickly and with minimum error. 


There’s a McBee man near you. Ask him 
to drop in, or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 





Where Neisner Brothers Trains Executives 


(Continued from page 15) 


Being out of merchandise is 
considered one of the cardinal sins 
of a Neisner manager and if this 
happens too often, it is pretty 
good evidence that the manager is 
not attending to his business as he 
should ; or it may indicate that the 
store is running him, instead of 
his running the store. 

Mr. Myler handles the store 
budgets, watches expenses, and 
works with the store managers in 
many ways to assist them to end 
the year with a sound profit. Mr. 
R. F. Stark, C.P.A., handles all 
insurance and tax problems and 
reports to Mr. Myler. 

Recently Melvin B. Neisner, vice 
president, has undertaken two 
activities which deal with store 
managers. One is fire prevention 
and the other is expense control. 
Neisner Brothers has had its share 
of store fires. A study of the prob- 


lem spotlights one important fact: 
A clean store never burns. Con- 
siderable effort has been devoted 
to showing the managers just how 
to eliminate fire danger: How to 


store merchandise to minimize 
hazards, how to watch wiring, 
heating, and other factors which 
cause fires. A strong drive on this 
problem has brought encouraging 
improvement in store “housekeep- 
ing,” and may have prevented 
several stores from burning. 
During the war when many new 
problems arose, when help was 
short, when supply items were dif- 
ficult to obtain, regular 
Neisner policies may have been 
relaxed ; the result was an increase 


some 


in expense which, according to 
Melvin B. Neisner, needs improved 
control. Today he has bills from 
stores brought to his office for 
checking. Recently a manager 
thought it necessary to buy a large 
quantity of paper bags locally, at 
a price considerably higher than 
the same type bags could have been 
supplied by headquarters; an- 
other manager paid $40 for a 
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stepladder, which is listed at $20 
in the Neisner supply list. There is 
to be considerable tightening of 
expenses of this nature, which got 
out of line because of wartime 
conditions. 

Melvin Neisner also has charge 
of store locations, leased con- 
cessions, construction. Subleases, 
demonstrations, and vending ma- 
chines are also his responsibilty. 

“Our concessions offer the pub- 
lic a wider, better balanced service, 
build traffic, and contribute to 
profits,” says Melvin Neisner. In 
some stores there are shoe depart- 
ments, leased to outside operators ; 
the beauty parlor, shoe repair de- 
partment, key department, and 
the photographic studio, where 
there is sufficient room, are also 
leased concessions. Vending ma- 
chines are another source of 
revenue, and a letter recently went 
out from Mr. Neisner’s office in- 
structing all managers to have a 
weighing machine outside the door 
each night after closing time. 

F. G. Duffy is operations man- 
ager, and his job is to supervise 
the district managers, store in- 
spections, store managers, handle 
managers’ contracts, labor rela- 
tions, shrinkage control, and other 
such matters as store hours, per- 
sonnel, and to work with three as- 
sistants who report to him. These 
men are the manager of the train- 
ing department and two personnel 
assistants. Mr. Duffy puts a high 
valuation on a good manager, and 
is quick to assert that the man- 
ager is a tremendous factor in 
any store’s success. The manager, 
in Mr. Duffy’s opinion, can handle 
his help badly and create a con- 
dition where store personnel simply 
do not serve customers properly 
or courteously; he can become 
careless in watching stocks, in the 
management of the stockroom, in 
store discipline. He can conduct 
the store so badly that it is all but 
impossible to obtain the high type 


of help needed to work in the store. 

One of the basic policies of the 
company is to train, train, train. 
New men in the organization begin 
as stockmen. For them there is a 
32-page book called “The Stock- 
room,” which contains explicit in- 
structions about receiving ship- 
ments, handling invoices, putting 
stock away, storing seasonal mer- 
chandise, store fixtures, returns 
and iransfers, and many other 
daily problems of the stockroom. 

Stockmen after they have served 
a reasonable time in the stockroom 
are eligible for promotion to floor- 
men, where they have charge of a 
section of a store. In this job their 
knowledge of stock becomes valu- 
able; as floormen they learn man- 
agement, and the next step is to 
become an assistant manager, then 
a store manager. There is a special 
program of training for assistant 
managers. V. C. Holmes and S. S. 
Stern, personnel assistants, and 
W. H. Laitenen, who has charge of 
the salesgirls’ and the assistant 
managers’ training programs, re- 
port to Mr. Duffy, operations 
manager. 

Another of the five executives 
who report directly to Fred Neis- 
ner, the president, is A. H. Mil- 
stein, vice president and sales man- 
ager, who was one of the com- 
pany’s first store managers. He 
was with some of the earliest stores 
and was the first manager of the 
company’s enlarged Rochester 
store, the first million-dollar store 
in the chain. 

Mr. Milstein has charge of new 
store interiors, merchandise lay- 
outs, store 
openings, interior remodeling, and 
advertising. Reporting to him are 
J. A. McCandless, the sales pro- 
motion manager, and N. Kurlan, 
the display manager. In the sum- 
mer of 1948, Mr. Milstein was 
busy supervising the opening of a 
top volume new store in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Extensive advertising, 


store fixtures, new 
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Increased profits are ASSURED when Ditto arrives to take 
over your copy problems. Ditto is more than a “‘dupli- 
cator.”’ It copies anything typed, written, printed or drawn, 
in one to four colors at once, without inking or make- 
ready. Because Ditto is so adaptable thousands use it for 
their Order-Billing, Production, Purchasing, Payroll and 
other systems. More thousands use it for such needs as 
those listed below. Scan this list, see if you’re doing by 
hand what Ditto does so quickly and without human 
error! Mail the coupon, get facts, case histories, and 
samples; know how Ditto can save and earn for you! 


PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAY ROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 
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DITTO. 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 
2257 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, IIl. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


CHECK THESE PROFIT-MAKING APPLICATIONS. MAIL THE COUPON 


MANUFACTURING 


OOrder and Billing Systems 

O Parts Order 

0 Assembly Order 

O Purchase Order Receiving 
Systems 

0 Payroll Systems, Account- 
ing Reports 

0 Salesmen’s Bulletins, Price 
Book Sheets, Quotas, etc. 

0 Charts, Maps, Graphs, 
Drawings, etc. 

O Accounting Statements & 
Reports 


WHOLESALERS 


0 Order and Billing Systems 
0 Salesmen’s Bulletins 
D Price Book Changes 


FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
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Transfers 
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PRINTING 
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MEAT PACKERS 
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0 Accounting and Financial 
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some of it full-page institutional 
copy in the newspapers, a sort of 
modified Hollywood type opening 
with celebrities present, and a care- 
fully planned merchandise adver- 
tising campaign were features of 
this opening. 

Neisner Brothers feels that it 
must remodel several stores each 
year; otherwise there would come 
a time when the entire chain would 
be obsolete in equipment, arrange- 
ment, and appearance. To prevent 
this there is a perpetual program 
of store remodeling, interior re- 
arrangement, and painting. 

To stay abreast of the latest 
developments in store design and 
equipment the company has built 
a large department of engineers, 
draftsmen, designers, and lay-out 
men who are‘employed on a full- 
time basis preparing plans for new 
stores and for remodeling old 
stores. When Neisner Brothers 
leases a property, careful surveys 
and studies are made to determine 
the best use of every available 
square foot of floor space. No ex- 
pense is spared in remodeling the 
buildings and in adding features 
such as air conditioning, modern 
lighting, acoustical treatment, and 
any other equipment which tends 
to make the store a more pleasant 
place to shop. 

At one time the company had a 
policy of employing local archi- 
tects for new stores and remodel- 
ing, but it was found that the 
average architect has not studied 
the needs of chain stores. So much 
time was spent by the company’s 
own engineers with outside archi- 
tects that it has now been decided 
that the company’s own staff can 
do a better job. 

After all, a chain store is a 
highly specialized operation. It 
must be a “selling machine,” which 
will attract and serve the largest 
possible number of customers, with 
a minimum of crowding, ample en- 
trances and exits; many safety 
factors must be built into the 
store, as well as every merchandis- 
ing advantage. Several new stores 
are built in “L” shapes, with en- 
trances on two streets, both en- 
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trances away from the high-priced 
corner. As this is being written the 
No. 1 Rochester store, a few blocks 
distant from headquarters, is in 
process of remodeling, so that a 
new entrance and more space will 
be added to face a cross street, as 
well as the main artery on which 
the store now faces. 

In the operation of a chain of 
stores there is a natural tendency 
to turn the store manager into a 
bookkeeper and report maker. Yet 
it is plain that the store manager 
has more important duties. Neis- 
ner Brothers has been following a 
policy for several years now to do 
as much of the necessary record 
keeping, accounting, figuring, and 
statistical work at headquarters 
as possible. The policy, according 
to E. C. Humes, office manager, is 
to relieve the manager of every bit 
of paper work which can possibly 
be done at headquarters at 
Rochester. As far as possible the 
store manager is asked to put 
down only the bare necessities in 
the way of original records; con- 
solidation, recapitulation, analy- 
sis, and interpretation are done at 
Rochester. 

This policy extends to nearly 
every phase of the business. The 
traffic department was originally 
a claim handling operation. To- 
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day the traffic department spends 
a good portion of its time in claim 
prevention. It strives to stop 
claims before they happen. Con- 
stant studies are made of mer- 
chandise, shipping containers, 
packing methods. The traffic de- 
partment works as closely as pos- 
sible with manufacturers, with the 
buyers, and with the transporta- 
tion companies to prevent break- 
age and damage. But this has been 
discouraging, because today’s con- 
ditions in transportation tend to 
increase damage rather than pre- 
vent it. Nevertheless, the Neisner 
traffic department continues to 
study ways and means to prevent 
shipping losses and damages. 

While we were visiting head- 
quarters the claim department was 
working on plans for preventing 
recurrence next year of high losses 
which were suffered on shipments 
of certain Easter items in 1948. 
S. J. Svokose is traffic manager, 
H. G. Dides, assistant, and A. E. 
Welch handles reservations and is 
manager of the freight audit 
division. R. C. Avery is manager 
of the claims division. 

Claims take up the time of store 
managers and store personnel— 
time which might well be devoted 
to more profitable activities. The 
same idea prevails in other depart- 
ments, with a constant effort being 
made to leave the store managers 
free to attend to merchandising, 
personnel, and promotion work. 
rather than remain tied to a desk 
handling paper work. This policy 
finds expression in the new 
office and headquarters building in 
Rochester, where every conceivable 
modern office machine is in use to 
reduce office overhead, to speed 
and simplify communications with 
the stores, and to slash through 
red tape and let common sense rule. 

In the final installment of this 
three-part report we will discuss 
many of the company’s office 
methods, its control policies, and 
modern equipment all installed 
with the idea of permitting every 
executive to spend less and less 
time on paper work and more time 
on management. 
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Wire Recorders for Inventory 


(Continued from page 13) 


lated breakdowns from the results. 

Although the system of taking 
inventory by wire recorder is 
relatively new, the idea of using a 
recording machine for that pur- 
pose is not new. Seven years ago 
the Walgreen drug chain began 
taking its inventories with dictat- 
ing machines (AMERICAN BusInEss 
for July 1945). The Dictaphone 
Corporation had pioneered the 
idea with a California grocery 
chain, Safeway Stores, Inc., and 
convinced Walgreen that the 
method was a good one. Later 
other chain stores, including Ford 
Hopkins Company, experimented 
with dictated inventories and 
found that they saved money and 
time. The Dictaphone Corporation 
has recently brought out a new 
Time-Master Inventory-Recording 
machine, currently being put into 
use by some drug and grocery 
firms. 

A Chicago lift-truck manufac- 
turer, Barrett-Cravens Company, 
used a wire recorder in taking part 
of its inventory last year and was 
pleased with the results. This com- 
pany also turned over its wire 
spools to Recording & Statistical 
Corporation, and cards were 
punched, showing the location, 
part number, and description. 
Then the quantity and price were 
also punched, and the IBM Multi- 
plier completed the extensions. The 
cards were then ready to be tabu- 
lated. Any one of the four follow- 
ing reports could be tabulated in a 
matter of minutes: (1) Inventory 
by classification that shows total 
of raw material, work in process, 
and finished work; (2) raw mate- 
rial by stock number and total 
cost; (3) quantity of each part in 
process by stock number, plus 
total cost of each part including 
labor; (4) total quantity of each 
finished part on hand with total 
cost including labor. 

The University of Chicago 
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Bookstore took its inventory with 
wire recorders this summer and 
turned the spools over to Statisti- 
cal Tabulating Company for the 
finished reports. A year ago the 
bookstore first tried the system, 
but had the tabulations completed 
in the university accounting de- 
partment. The inventories were so 
accurate that D. S. Passmore, 
manager of the bookstore, was sold 
on the system from the beginning. 

The inventory started with 
dividing the entire store into 
numbered sections for later identi- 
fication and audit. A floor chart 
of the store was made of all sec- 
tions and as they were completed, 
they were checked off. In this way 
no section would be overlooked and 
progress could be checked at any 
time. 

Every inventory man called off 
his information the same way: De- 
partment and physical location, 
description (title of book, etc.), 
year of purchase, cost price, sell- 
ing price, and the count. In the 
general book department, for 
example, the man would say, “I’m 
in department 41, starting on sec- 
tion 58, shelf 1.” Then he would 
pick up the first book and say, 
“Knock On Any Door is the title, 
1947 the year, $2.40 the cost, 
$3.00 the selling price, and 5 is the 
count.” The shelf number was not 
mentioned again until he started 
a new one, and the same was true 
of the section number and depart- 
ment number. 

The bookstore obtained the 
services of 10 expert inventory 
men who had been doing this type 
work for some time, but mostly on 
wax records. In addition to these 
10 men, there were 2 men from the 
wire recorder company who put on 
new rolls of wire when old ones 
were filled, put identification on 
boxes containing the spools, and 
in general made sure the machines 
were working all right. In 18 hours 


the men inventoried about 25,000 
items. 

To speed the work of these ex- 
perts, the bookstore’s own people 
prepared certain counts ahead of 
time, mostly of reserve stocks. 
Items of similar cost were also 
grouped. 

The university auditor and out 
side auditors made random checks 
of the inventory and were im 
pressed with its accuracy. They 
were able to listen in as the in- 
formation was called off and made 
further checks of the accuracy in 
transcribing the information to 
tabulating cards. 

According to Manager Pass- 
more, “The taking of the inventory 
by this method cost us consider- 
ably less money, caused less con- 
fusion, and was probably the most 
accurate one we ever took.” 

Another business using the 
Peirce wire recorder is Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago depart- 
ment store. The machines are par- 
ticularly adaptable to stock check- 
ing in the china stock division. Ac- 
cording to Earl Cosby, manager 
of Field’s receiving and stock serv- 
ice, the wire recorder saves them 
the time of one person, reduces 
time for inventory taking 25 to 35 
per cent, and produces more ac 
curate stock records. 

The china stock division re 
ceives, checks, marks, and stocks 
more than half a million pieces 
each month in thousands of lin 
numbers, pattern numbers, and 
manufacturers. With about 50) 
persons handling records, making 
entries, and otherwise working wit) 
the stock, many errors creep in if 
not corrected by frequent physical 
count. 

As a result, the wire recorder is 
being used to correct stock rec- 
ords, particularly as a part of 
Field’s customer service. One em- 
ployee is assigned to record the 
bin counts of certain patterns each 
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How to end Manual Transcription 


(AND EXPENSES YOU’VE GROWN ACCUSTOMED TO) 


1. Type, draw, or write in usual manner on ordinary trans- 
lucent paper—instead of the opaque kind. This gives you a 
“master”—ready for immediate Ozalid reproduction when- 
ever extra copies are desired. 


3. End proofreading. It’s expensive ... wholly unneces- 
sary when,you use translucent paper. Your Ozalid copies 
are exactly like the original ... same size... and as easy to 
read—for they’re positive reproductions, not negatives. 


COMPARE YOUR COSTS 


Manual transcription, proofreading, and searching for 
mistakes may add up to an hour or more in copying 
just one report. 

But when you use translucent paper or cards you 
completely eliminate these three expenses. Your work 
can be reproduced—in whole or part—in just 25 seconds, 
whenever needed. 


Now consider this: Translucent paper costs no more 
than standard bond paper .. . and using it, you can pro- 
duce Ozalid prints size 81 x 11 inches for only 142¢. 

Learn complete story of your savings. Mail coupon 
today. 
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2. End manual transcription in accounting, in record- 
keeping, in sales—on any job. Once information is recorded 
on translucent paper or cards it need never again be manu- 
ally transcribed. Ozalid will copy it in seconds! 


ve 


4. End mistakes. Manual transcription is bound to slip up 
...and proofreading is incomplete insurance. But ordinary 
translucent paper and Ozalid provide 100% accuracy—with- 
out doubt or effort on your part. 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send 
free copy of ““The Simplest 
Business System”. . . fully 
explaining use of translu- 
cent papers and new Ozalid 
Streamliner. 
Dept. No. 146 
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Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





“Fevating the New 


AO 16mm MICROFILM READER 


Stor 
oeveRty ADWANEE 
sow xow 


FOUR SPEED AUTOMATIC 
TRANSPORT 


2 forward, 2 reverse, con- 
trolled with a single lever. 
Far faster in locating frames. 


TEXTURE-FREE SCREEN 


Unmatched brilliance with 
out thin screen ‘hot spot.’ Exe 
ceptionally easy on the eyes. 


BRIGHTER ILLUMINATION 


Unique Spencer optical sys- 
tem gives extra brilliance, 
controlled with built-in dia- 
phragm. 


SAFE, COOL OPERATION 


Low voltage lamp and unique 
housing keep the film safe from 
damage and entire instrument 
comfortable to handle. 


SIMPLE FOCUSING 
ADJUSTMENT 


First to achieve hairline 
sharpness despite film and 
eyesight variations. 


ELIMINATES FILM WEAR 


Nothing touches film except 
at extreme edges. Emulsion 
surface remains unmarred 
indefinitely. 


LIGHT WEIGHT, 
EASY TO MOVE 


Glides on silent ball 
bearing casters from 
desk to desk or office to 
office. Occupies mini- 


~ ” 
- mum space. 
Quby at ba: ' 


THE NEW AO 16mm MICROFILM READER brings you these 
and many other exclusive features for convenience 
in microfilm reading. Whether you are now using 
microfilm or have yet to switch to this safe, sure, 
space-saving method of record keeping, you owe 
it to yourself to see and try the AO Reader. 

Write for literature or the name of your nearest 
distributor, 


Dept. K 163 
American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


anupacturors of the SPENCER « teienlific SInalviumernls 








night, and does the work with a 
wire recorder. When the counts 
have been completed, the recorder 
is carried to the stock record desk 
and left for the clerk who will 
check the records the next day. 

The following morning the stock 
record clerk’s first job will be to 
check her records against the 
counts recorded in the machine. 
Earphones are generally used, 
since they exclude all other noises. 
A foot switch is used to start, stop, 
and reverse for repeating, leaving 
the hands free for posting and 
checking. With the wire recorder, 
one man can inventory in 2 hours 
what previously required two men 
4 hours to record by pencil. 

The wire recorder, of course, is 
used for many other purposes than 
inventory and is not as new as 
many people might think. In fact, 
the idea was first suggested in 
1896 by Valdemar Poulsen, a 
Danish physicist. He recorded 
sound magnetically on heavy steel 
wires, but the reproduction was 
poor. His system also had othe: 
drawbacks which prevented its 
widespread use. 

The prototype of the present- 
day wire recorder was invented by 
Marvin Camras while he was a 
student in electrical engineering at 
Illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago. The invention was de- 
veloped and perfected at the 
Armour’ Research Foundation, 
where Mr. Camras is a physicist. 

Mr. Camras had been prompted 
to try producing a wire recorder 
because he had a cousig who liked 
to sing. The cousin told Mr. 
Camras that he would like to have 
a recorder on which to study his 
voice, and Mr. Camras started to 
work on the idea. He and his 
cousin built the first model in their 
spare time at home. 

When Mr. Camras was gradu- 
ated as the top student in electri 
‘al engineering at Illinois Tech, 
his invention was called to the at 
tention of the Institute’s Researcl: 
Foundation, and the developmen! 
and perfection of the recorder 
began. 

The uses of the wire recorder 
are unlimited. During the last war, 
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Four Egry Allset Systems are illustrated: 1) In- 
> te voicing; 2) Shipping; 3) Voucher Check; 4) Pur- 
chasing. Egry Allsets are modern, single set forms 
the for speed writing business records, and as the name 
implies, they are “all set,” ready to go to work imme- 


‘ine. 
diately. They are made up in individual sets, inter- 


sed, 

ss leaved with one-time carbon. After writing, a 

mae quick snap separates forms from carbon, It’s as sim- 
ple as that. Allsets are available in any practical 


Op, 
size, in as many copies to the set as required, in 


various colors of paper, and in a wide range of 
styles. Allsets offer many advantages, and they are 
equally desirable for either typed or handwritten rec- 
ords, One distinct advantage is that they may be 


nen kept intact until all necessary information has been 
entered. Or one or more copies may be removed, 

and the remainder kept intact. They may travel 

from one place to another for additional data, and 


‘ing 
and 
ler, 
u's 
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an then when completed, snapped apart for distribu- 
al “ co . 
’ Mae ETFe tion. Egry has developed many Allset systems 
- ber S- y  \ —some of them unusually tricky. We'll be glad to 
ict, tell you more about them, and to demonstrate their 
in “ Ri \ adaptability to your own business as well as their tre- 
wa mstrons \ mendous time- and labor-saving possibilities, When 


a (\ ones cCONNE \y writing please address Dept. A. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON 2, OHIO Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 


EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS, LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, TORONTO 14, ONT., CANADA 
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ie Marines in the South Pacific used 
it to send 1945 Valentine greetings 
YES, YOU'RE | THINK WE to wives and friends. NBC made a 
30-minute record of Chicago for 
RIGHT. GOOD SHOULD STANDARDIZE the Army with the wire recorder. 
This material was used for morale 
PAPER DOES ON THIS IMPROVED work among troops on the Western 
front. Sounds recorded included: 
MAKE A LOT OF HAMMERMILL BOND, Subway, elevated trains, State and 
Madison street traffic, the Aragon 
ballroom, the Stockyards (odors 


TYPISTS DO SO MUCH were left behind), a bowling alley, 


hockey games, night clubs, and the 





DIFFERENCE! MR. MARTIN. MY 








BETTER WORK ON IT! Chicago Temple Chimes. 


The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration has 
used a wire recorder to disseminate 











mass instructions with respect to 
health and hygiene in camps 
sheltering, Yugoslav and Greek 
refugees. The battle of Saipan 
during World War II was re- 
corded, and the spools will prob- 
ably be presented to a prominent 
museum following a series of ex- 
hibitions throughout the country. 
The Library of Congress has used 
a machine to explore the possibili- 
ties of recording on wire the Li- 
brary’s disc records of folklore 
music. 

The Armour. Research Founda- 
tion is studying uses of the re- 
corder for blind people—for study 
courses and entertainment. Per- 
manent recordings of the 1944 


“ “a . Pe . , x ae e 
The “ Whitest’ Hammermill Bond ever : : eget , ; and 1948 political conventions 
produced. Typing and printing stand out 3 ° . 3 
iis ade namanes dn tin ne dantenn, were obtained with wire recorders. 
; Salesmen have used the machines 
Your typists, also, will turn out cleaner, 3 ; 
neater finished work on this improved . mn 


paper. Takes quick, clean erasures, too. pertinent facts from interviews 


Send for this FREE sample book 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in 
wide range of pleasing colors ...and the purer, driving over to see another client, 
brighter, clearer white. Also matching envelopes. 


their automobiles to, record 


just completed. The recordings 
‘an be made while salesmen are 


and the spools can then be sent 
view vou tal GURTERGDAE: . +: 9 9b sennnncenne aan EE oo back to the office for transcribing. 

Armour Research has licensed 
more than 40 United States manu- 
facturers of its wire recorders and 
about a dozen foreign manufac- 
turers. The first United States 
licensees were: General Electric 
Company, Syracuse, New York: 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, In- 
diana; WiRecorder Corporation, 
Please send me—FREE—the sample book showing improved Hammermill Bond Detrett, Michigen; Stromberg 
and sample packet of letter-size sheets. Carlson Company, Rochester, New 
York; and Peirce Wire Recorder 


Corporation, Evanston, Illinois. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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Howto Find Your Natural 
Business Year 





Determine the month the end of which shows your 
sales, inventories, receivables, and current liabilities at 
or nearest their collective annual minimum, and that 
will be the closing month of your natural business year 





by oe c 4. Yager 


HE record-breaking rate at 
which new businesses have been 
established since the war is draw- 
ing renewed attention to a prewar 
problem—determination of a con- 
cern’s natural business year. 

By technical definition, the 
natural business year of a business 
enterprise is the “period of 12 con- 
secutive months which coincides 
with the annual cycle of operations 
of the enterprise.” In other words, 
it is the 12-month period ending 
when the activities of a business 
are at the year’s lowest point. 

The end of the natural business 
year is the time when a firm ought 
to be closing its accounts for its 
annual checkup. Using the natural 
business year as the basic account- 
ing period increases efficiency and 
money. By adopting its 
natural year, a concern can obtain 
more accurate financial 
ments, set the most reliable plans 


saves 
state- 


for future operations, most closely 
estimate credit needs, and take in- 
ventory most easily. 

Despite the natural year’s ad- 
vantages, many 
their books on the traditional date 
of December 31. This is fine as 
long as the firm’s natural business 
year coincides with the calendar 
vear. More often than not, it 


doesn’t. The American Institute of 


concerns close 
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Accountants, national professional 
society of certified public account- 
ants, has compiled a list of sug- 
gested natural business year 
closing dates for 220 different 
businesses and industries. Of these, 
only 11 fall on December 31. The 
others are spread fairly evenly 
throughout the calendar year. 

Good planning leads to efficient 
operation, and experiences of 1 
year have strong bearing on de- 
termination of plans and _ policies 
to be followed during the next 
year. The time to review past poli- 
cies and set new ones is at the end 
of a business’ annual cycle—the 
end of the natural business year- 
when activities are at a compara- 
tive lull. It is then that executives 
are relatively free from their usual 
duties and they can concentrate on 
critical review and planning. 

A basic guide for setting poli- 
cies and budgets for a new operat- 
ing year are the financial state- 
ments showing financial position 
and results of operations of the 
year just completed. Financial 
statements drawn up at the end of 
the natural business year reflect 
more facts and less estimate. Take 
inventories and_ receivables, for 
example, usually among the most 
important items in income state- 


ments and balance sheets. Their 


s 


“valuation” involves a degree of 
estimate. Since they are ordinarily 
at or near their annual minimum 
at the natural year end, the likeli- 
hood of overestimating or under- 
estimating is greatly reduced. At a 
different date the problems of in- 
ventory valuation and estimation 
of collectible receivables are much 
more complex. 


Natural year financial state- 


ments also provide management 
with a reliable check on the past 
year’s policies, since the state- 
ments show the results of these 
policies over one complete cycle of 
operations. If prepared at a dif- 
ferent date, the annual statements 
combine results of two distinct 
operating cycles, and make com- 
different 
difficult and sometimes unreliable. 


parison between years 

Taking inventory at the close 
of the natural year, when stocks 
are low, has several advantages. 
They can be checked and tabulated 
easily. There is little interference 
with productive activities, because 
normal operations ordinarily have 
declined to their lowest point. 
Executives have time to supervise 
the inventory taking. Regular em- 
ployees, relieved to some extent of 
their normal responsibilities, may 
be available to assist in the in- 
ventory work. 

Since the close of a natural year 
corresponds with the close of a 
company’s annual operating cycle, 
management is then in the best 
bank 
credit which will be needed for the 
next 12 months. The fact that its 
financial statements show the com- 


position to estimate the 


pany in its most liquid condition 
is helpful to the bank in reviewing 
the company’s credit application. 

To determine your natural busi- 
ness year, find the month at whose 
end your sales, inventories, receiv- 
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ables, and current liabilities are at 
or nearest their collective annual 
minimum. In many businesses there 
will be one month when all of these 
reach their lowest point. In others, 
the low points for, say, only in- 
ventories and receivables will co- 
incide, with sales and _ liabilities 
lowest at other periods. The prob- 
lem then is to determine the month 
when activities are collectively 
lowest. Using a determination 
chart will facilitate the task. 

Here, as an example, is how the 
widely used natural business year 
for department stores was de- 
cided upon. 

Sales have two peaks: December, 
caused by holiday buying, and 
April or May, due to purchases of 
Easter and summer merchandise. 
Sales are lowest between the peaks 
—in January and February, and 
July and August. 

Inventories 
much the same as sales, dropping 
lowest in January and July. 


follow a pattern , 





L. C. J. Yeager is a Louisville 
CPA and a member of American 
Institute of Accountants Nat- 
ural Business Year Committee 











Receivables lag slightly behind 
sales. They tend to be low in 
January and February, and July 
and August. 

Current liabilities as a whole 
are lowest in January or February. 
Bank debts and bills payable for 
Christmas holiday inventory usu- 
ally are liquidated by  mid- 
January, and bills owed suppliers 
are usually lowest at the end of 
that month. 

January 31 was selected as the 
most advisable natural closing 
date because: (1) Sales and mer- 
chandising activity is low; (2) 
January clearance sales reduce the 
inventory to a minimum; (3) such 
adjustments as credit 
claims, and exchange of merchan- 


returns, 


dise following the holiday buying 
have been completed; and (4) re- 
ceivables and current liabilities 
are at or near their annual 
minimums. 

In any business or industry, an 
individual company may have a 
cycle different from the average, 
or may elect a different natural 
closing date because of some 
special reason. R. H. Macy & 
Company, for example, issues its 
annual financial reports for a year 
ending July 31. 

Contrary to an 
widespread belief, the Government 
doesn’t require business income tax 
returns to be filed according to 
the calendar year. Once under a 
Federal revenue act in 1909 it did, 
but this requirement was removed 
4 years later. The continued 
popularity of the calendar year 
seems to be due only to an un- 
fortunately well-established habit. 

Present laws permit a new com- 
pany to adopt its natural business 


apparently 





NEW ADVERTISING AID 
FOR WEBB COFFEE 


Topflight merchandising 
at Point of Decision 


The Thomas J. Webb Company of 
Chicago is using Topflight advertis- 
ing strips at the Bunker Hill of all 
advertising campaigns—the Point 
of Decision, where customers’ eyes 
see product display and promotion. 
Long range advertising guns and air 
concentration still need infantry- 
like, close quarter consolidation at 
the selling point. 


Mass display pointed up 


Eugene L. O’Brien, Jr., secretary of 
the Thomas J. Webb Company, 
shows how they use Topflight self- 
adhesive strips to dress up a large 
coffee display. Photographed in the 
Chicago and Ashland Avenues store 
of the Goldblatt Bros. department 
store chain, Mr. O’Brien expresses 
pleasure because shelf edges can be 
used for front line clinching of sales. 
Strips contain current phrasing and 
appearance of other advertising. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY 


ERWIN HUBER, President 


YORK PENNA. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 


YORK PA. 
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Announcing a New Wire Recorder Achievement 


DICTA-WIRE 


The Office Dictating Machine That's “YEARS AHEAD” 


Utterly new performance! Years ahead in ease of 
operation ...in speed... clarity... economy... 
beauty and dependability. You'll be hours zhead, 
and so will your secretary, because Dicta-Wire reels 
off your natural voice in perfect letter form. No mis- 
takes because just the twist of a dial gives you a 
quick flash-back and, as you “talk-over”’ the original 
dictation is automatically erased. Before you buy 
any dictating machine be sure to see Dicta-Wire. 
It’s years ahead! 


Only Dicta-Wire Before you invest 


4 Gives You All These Features in any dictating machine 


> SEE... HEAR...TRY 


FLASH-BACK for quick corrections 
AUTOMATIC ERASING oD -W 
SUPERSPEED REWIND ICTA IRE 
INJECTOR MAGAZINE, interchangeable, no handling of wire, spools, 

or disks J : it’s “VEARS AHEAD’’ 
FEATHER COMFORT EARPIECE 
EXPANDED VOLUME RANGE picks up a whisper 
NO RECORD SHAVING 
UP TO 1 HOUR RECORDING 
NO SUPPLY COSTS—wire reusable indefinitely 
NATURAL VOICE CLARITY 


DICTA-WIRE 


A Division of Standard Business Machines Co. 
720 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Y 


Piease furnish more detailed information 
on Dicta-Wire 
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CUT MAIL-HANDLING COSTS 


with Commercial Controls Equipment! 


30 POUND 
ALL-PURPOSE 
POSTAL SCALE 


This all-purpose scale gives 
exact computation of Ist 
class, air maily 3rd class, 
olelaa 1M lel i Melale Ml slele) Machi = 
postage on weights up to 
30 pounds. A 70-pound 
capacity Parcel Post Scale 


is also available. 


{ * E precision-built units shown on this page can cut mail-handling 
costs through fast, accurate, performance of their specialized jobs. 
Each can pay for itself in money, time 

and manpower saved. Put your mail- 

handling operations on a business basis. 

Use Commercial Controls Mailroom 

Equipment. 


MODEL 100 LETTER SCALE » 


This precision scale weighs and indicates 
exact postage on all classes of mail. Patented 
V-type platter holds envelopes, packages and 
round mailing tubes. Two capacities: 20 
ounces and 3 pounds. 


LETTER OPENER 


You can greatly facilitate distribution of in- 
coming mail with this unit. Opens envelopes 
as fast as they can be fed into the machine. 
Action is entirely automatic. Assures thin, 
uniform trim. 


MULTIPOST* STAMP AFFIXER » 


Affixes as many as 150 stamps a minute! 
Special lock-out device prevents. use by any 
except authorized persons. Automatic counter 
keeps track of postage used. Accepts full roll 
of 500 stamps. May also be used to affix 
stamp-size labels or stickers. 


Call Commercial Controls . . . listed in your telephone 
directory . . . or write Commercial Controls, Dept. 
AB-108, for further information. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Metered Mail Systems « Letter and Parcel Post Scales 
Letter Openers « Envelope Sealers « Multipost Stomp Affixers 
Mailroom Equipment « Endorsographs « Ticketograph Systems 
Automatic Stamp Vending Machines « Mail Bags « Pak-Tyers 

Automatic Typewriters 


oOmmercial 
ontrols 


RATION 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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year without asking permission of 
Federal tax authorities. An estab- 
lished business wishing to change 
from a non-natural to its natural 
year must apply 60 days before 
the anticipated new closing date to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue. 
Requests for changes, when based 
on sound reasons, ordinarily are 
granted without further inquiry. 
Similar permission must be ob- 
tained from state tax authorities 
in states which have business in- 
come tax laws. 

A separate Federal income tax 
return must be filed for the interim 
period between the end of the old 
accounting year and the beginning 
of the new natural business year. 
If the company is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, an interim 
report must be prepared for the 
commission when the period be- 
tween the end of the old year and 
the beginning of the new natural 
year is 3 months or longer. 

The law or regulations govern- 
ing adoption of fiscal years may 
be changed in the future. For this 
reason, a company planning a 
change would be wise to consult 
its attorney and certified public 
accountant. 

Wide adoption of natural busi- 
ness year not only means greater 
efficiency in business, but also can 
help bankers and other credit 
grantors, and public accounting 
firms. 

Because of the present general 
use of the calendar year, credit 
staffs of banks and other credit 
granting agencies are under heavy 
pressure at the end of the year to 
review an excessively large number 
of credit applications. Wider use 
of natural business years would 
distribute this work more evenl) 
through the calendar year. 

Certified public accountants ar 
in much the same position. Unde: 
present conditions the majority of 
annual audits for clients must be 
performed at the calendar yea: 
end. If this work were spread over 
the year, CPA’s would be able to 
give closer attention to individual 
clients. 
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Announcing a Vew ee Improved 


Wha to  ——— Sales  Monbbucke 
Y 


= 
fer Cstumion Goods 


SERGE MOROSOFF’S STUDY 


Consumer Purchasing Potentials in the United States 


Once in a blue moon somebody comes up with a new 
way of measuring potential markets for consumer goods 
which makes present methods obsolete. Back in 1920 
Dartnell made marketing history by releasing the first 
county-by-county survey of consumer buying power. 
For 20 years we have been seeking a beller way to 
measure markets. 


We believe we have the answer. Serge Morosoff, director 
of commercial research for Pacific Mills, has developed 
a new technique which supplies the “missing link” 
between the Federal Government’s studies of consumer 
purchasing and present marketing conditions. The 
Morosoff study is based on the principle that the rela- 
tion between income and spending remains fairly con- 
stant—that a family with an income of $1,500 to $2,000, 
for instance, will spend on the average $2.56 for men’s 
headgear no matter what business conditions may be. 


The Morosoff study gives estimates of family incomes 
at six levels for 498 trading areas. To use this new mar- 
keting tool, the manufacturer simply multiplies the 


number of families in each territory in each income 
group by the multipliers for his particular product 
provided by the Federal Government study. The result 
gives him the total sales potentials for his industry in 
each of the 498 trading areas. 


By using the Morosoff technique, it has been possible 
for manufacturers of consumer goods to produce sales 
estimates within 8 per cent of absolute accuracy over a 
10-year period. In fact, one manufacturer who used the 
Morosoff method came out with a sales estimate for his 
product which varied considerably from the informa- 
tion he had compiled from general marketing guides and 
from his own experience. To check the accuracy of his 
Morosoff estimate he made a field study. That study 
completely confirmed that the Morosoff figures were 


correct. 


The Morosoff Guide to Consumer Purchasing Poten- 
tials is available from Dartnell. It is published as a set 
of loose-leaf work sheets which are used to combine 
Federal spending figures and population estimates for 
any particular product. A large wall map of the 498 
trading areas is included. The appendix lists more than 
122 classes of products, the market for which can be 
measured accurately through this new guide. The price 
complete is $10 a copy. Dartnell will gladly send the 
Morosoff Guide on approval. It appears to be one of 
the most accurate and effective marketing tools yet 
developed. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4654 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Enjoy amazing 


new 
copymaking 


accuracy 











WITH THIS NEW 


REX-O-granh Model "R” 
Lo-Boy Fluid Duplicator 


Super-streamlined, precision-en- 
gineered in sturdy, lightweight 
Aluminum, this new REX-O-graph 
“Lo-Boy” is TOPS in accuracy and 
versatility for all copymaking and 
systems work. You could rerun 
a stack of copies and the second im- 
pression would be exactly over the 
first—amazing accuracy in fluid du- 
plication! And for the first time you 
can duplicate successfully on tissue 
stock as well as on standard sheets 
and card stock—in sizes from card to 
9”x16”. Makes really BLACK copies 
with special REX BLACK Carbon 
and Fluid. Feather-light, fatigue-less 
operation, greater speed and sim- 
plicity, more brilliant, uniform copies 
—plus many new automatic operating 
features—make the REX-O-graph 
LO-BOY your most profitable invest- 
ment in modern copymaking. See 
your REX-O-graph 

h) dealer for a demonstra- 

“AN tion, or write for illus- 

=0- -z trative folder. 


Sie 


REX-O-92<p4, Inc. 


3741 North Palmer Street 





MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 
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When an Organization 
Begins to Go Stale 


(Continued from page 22 


the earth moving field is painted 
Caterpillar yellow. To them ma- 
chinery painted red, orange, or 
green is strictly of Tinker-Toy 
caliber. 

“If there are such smug people 
here, they’re doing the company a 
great injustice. 

“If there is an engineer here who 
feels that present proven Cater- 
pillar designs will always be the 
last word in the field, he is con- 
tributing to the company’s decay. 

“If there’s a metallurgist here 
who feels that present alloys will 
always serve the purpose, he’s 
undermining his employer. 

“If there are any superintend- 
ents, planners, or tool designers 
who think that present production 
techniques will always be sufficient, 
they’re helping to scuttle the firm. 
If there’s an accountant who ig- 
nores costs, a merchandiser who 
isn’t serious about his pricing or a 
purchasing agent who doesn’t buy 
properly, each one is doing his part 
to shut the company’s doors. 

“The man on the machine who 
doesn’t watch his production and 
his scrap and the inspector who 
lets improper material slip by are 
sapping the company’s strength. 

“And the salesman who thinks 
there are no markets but the old 
established ones, that there are no 
applications but the old ones, is 
doing the company serious harm. 

“It all boils down to this. Men 
who do not realize that they, as 
well as the machinery that goes 
out the back door, are in competi- 
tion with other companies are serv- 
ing this company no good. 

“Competition in any business 
does not begin in the dealer’s show- 
room. It begins in the plant that 
manufactures the product, in the 
interest and energy of that plant’s 
people—their awareness of cus- 
tomer’s needs. 


“Caterpillar is still the most 
honored name in the earth moving 
business. It has achieved that dis- 
tinction because the name means 
good products, reasonable price, 
proper service. 

“But the field is becoming more 
and more competitive. Many old 
line companies who also build goo: 
equipment are ‘out to get Cater- 
pillar? These companies are in- 
troducing new lines, expanding 
facilities. 

“New, small but vigorous coni- 
panies are entering the field and 
are presenting high caliber and in- 
teresting equipment. The feature 
‘Our Competitors’ in this issue 
presents some of the new’ ma- 
chinery against which Caterpillar 
equipment must compete. 

“The field is studded with top- 
notch performers. Competition is 
getting rough. 

“If there is any smugness at 
Caterpillar, there is no reason for 
its existence. A company that rests 
on its laurels is a company that 
will go out of business.” 
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Dear Reader: 


Just a note to tell you 
that October 17 to 23 is 
the 11th annual observ- 
ance of National Let- 
ter Writing Week. The 
theme is "Your Letters 
Are Priceless." Paper 
Stationery and Tablet 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion sponsors the 
event. 

Cordially, 


AB Staff 


AMERICAN’ BUSINESS 
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What 81 Companies Do 
About Draftees 


INE conclusions have — been 

drawn from a recent survey on 
management policies toward em- 
ployees inducted under the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948. The sur- 
vey, conducted among members by 
the New York Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, covered 81 com- 
panies representing approximately 
1,014,000 employees, both hourly 
and salary. 

The conclusions, association of- 
ficials stressed, are not to be taken 
as recommendations of the asso- 
ciation, but as a review of what 
companies in fields ranging from 
manufacturing to restaurant man- 
agement are doing. Survey con- 
clusions indicated that manage- 
ment felt : 

1. Compulsory military training 
will continue for a relatively long 
period of time. 

2. Military leave pay should not 
be provided when the employee 
enters military service. 

3. Accrued vacation should be 
paid when the employee enters 
military service. 

4. Health and accident insur- 
ance should be canceled when the 
employee enters military service 
and automatically reinstated when 
he returns. 

5. Group life insurance may or 
may not be continued in effect ; if 
continued, it should be for 31 days, 
when the employee enters military 
service. In any event it should be 
automatically reinstated when he 
returns. 

6. National service life insur- 
ance premiums should be tempo- 
rarily suspended while the em- 
ployee is in military service and 
service time counted as company 
service, 

7. Other employee benefit pro- 
grams should be temporarily sus- 
pended while the employee is in 
military service and service time 
counted as company service. 

8. The prevailing rate for the 
job assigned plus consideration 
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for automatic, merit, and general 
increases should be paid the em- 
ployee when he returns. 

9. Replacements should be clas- 
sified as regular employees and 
should be given the same benefits, 
rights, and privileges as those em- 
ployees whom they replace. 

The tentative nature of these 
conclusions is emphasized by the 
report of the association. Thirty- 
five of the companies interviewed 
(43.2 per cent) stated that they 
have established policies. Others 
have not written their policy, in- 
dicating that these companies are 
still feeling their way toward es- 
tablishing practices. One company 
did not indicate whether or not it 
had a policy. 

Greatest agreement was on ac- 
crued vacation pay, where 75 com- 
panies (92.6 per cent) said they 
plan to pay accrued vacation pay 
at the time the employee enters 
military service. Of the remaining 
companies polled, 5 do not plan 
to pay accrued vacation pay and 1 
is undecided on a policy in this 
direction. 

The only 
agreement is in the method of 


other outstanding 


. 


handling employees’ group life in- 


surance upon return from the 
military service, where 63 com- 
panies (77.8 per cent) favor auto- 
matic reinstatement. 

Greatest disagreement was on 
methods of calculating salaries 
when employees return from the 
service. Prevailing rates for the 
job assigned should be paid, ac- 
cording to 24 companies (29.6 per 
cent). Other suggestions with sub- 


stantial support included paying 


prevailing rates plus automatic 
and general increases, paying pre- 
vailing rates plus consideration of 
merit increases given others, or 
estimating where the employee 
would have been, assigning him to 
that job and paying accordingly. 
A few companies also indicated 
they have other individual systems. 








This specialist takes away 


PAYROLL PAINS 


W HEN this unusual specialist goes 
to work for you, you'll forget all 
your payroll pains. 

No longer will you develop head- 
aches because of payroll errors. 


No longer will you get high blood 
pressure because payroll employees 
let the cat out of the bag about what 
others earn. 


No longer will you develop ulcers 
worrying whether the payroll will be 
ready on time. 


You'll feel lots better than ever be- 
fore because this specialist (The Re- 
cording and Statistical Corp.) delivers 
your payroll to you. All the payroll 
checks, accounting dept. forms, gov- 
ernment reports, etc., you require, are 
prepared for you by a staff of special- 
ly trained experts using high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating 
machines. All work is checked by bank 
standards. This service may cost you 
less, too! 

FREE! “Payroll Service,” a most 
interesting booklet, tells how this effi- 
cient, confidential service can be used 
in your firm. Send for it now. 

Tabulation Specialists 

Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © #£4DETROIT 
MONTREAL * TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, WN. Y. 








Metropolitan Releases New Publication 
On Employee Ideas 


NE of the most timely and in- 

teresting reports concerning 
current business trends has been 
put out by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 
Titled “Telling Employees About 
Business Operations ; Profits,” the 
report surveys business operations 
in general, concentrating specifi- 
cally on profits and the part they 
play in business operations within 
our economic system. 

The report is one of a series of 
similar publications designed to 
show the most efficient techniques 
of informing employees oa the 
facts of business operation. Its 
timeliness in presenting analytic 
methods which can be used for em- 
ployee education about profits 
gives it a special niche of im- 


portance at a time when the com- 
plications of the profit system are 
being extensively discussed. 
Primarily, the publication is 
concerned with the subject of 
profits. However, a good deal of 
the treatment has been designed to 
illustrate techniques currently be- 
ing used to spread factual infor- 
mation for the development of a 
better informed general public 
both within and outside business. 
Starting from a list of seven 
widespread “odd and mistaken 
ideas about profits,” the publica- 
tion occupies itself first with an 
analysis of the use of profits, their 
derivation and comparison with 
other factors of business activity. 
The second half of the volume is 
devoted to examples of how em- 


ployees may be indoctrinated most ff 


painlessly in this respect. 


No attempt is made to restrict ‘ 
the analysis to intra-plant ac- Pf 
tivity. Firms are urged to “con- ff 
sider local and national advertis- 
ing and publicity releases as aff 


part of the employee educational 


program,” make similar use of ff 
radio and motion pictures, and § 
supply speakers for civic groups. § 

However, most of the methods f 


illustrated concentrate directly on 
the employees themselves. These 
include such devices as letters to 


employees, manuals and booklets, 
employee magazines, personal con- 
tact and meetings. The publica- ff 


tion can be obtained from the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan. 





PACKING CARTONS 
QUICKLY ADAPTED 


Topflight reduces 
inventory requirements 


Manufacturers of safety lamps, 
lenses and other supplies, Arrow 
Safety Device, of Mt. Holly, New 
Jersey, has many varieties of pack- 
age identification for their various 
products. Illustrated here is but one 
of them. Mrs. K. Cowell, an Arrow 
employee, is shown applying pres- 
sure-sensitive cellophane tape stick- 
ers to marker lamp cartons. These 
cartons are imprinted with “6 
VOLTS” operation specification. 
However, some units are made for 
12 volt capacity. 


Quick switch 


Topflight Tape has helped Arrow, 
by supplying printed stickers read- 
ing “12 VOLTS,” which are placed 
over the imprinted “6 VOLTS.” 
Quickly converted cartons are avail- 
able when “12 volt” shipments are 
made. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY 


ERwin Huser, President 
YORK PENNA. 
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TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 
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Surest way to enjoy your own Christmas is to select 
gifts for employees, customers, friends, business 
associates early. Here are suggestions to help you 
take the headache out of selecting and mailing gifts 


ANY years ago this writer sold 
a bank in San Antonio a desk 
accessory which the bank pre- 


| sented to its customers as a Christ- 


mas gift. And the day this writer 
made the sale he was exactly 5 
days out of the army, a bottle- 
scarred (yes, Mr. Printer, that’s 
an “o,” not an “a”) veteran of 
World War I, who never heard a 
shot fired in anger. 

In 1947 we were in the station 
agent’s office at the Southern 
Pacific station in San Antonio and 
there was a much-worn desk; on 
top of it was one of the same desk 
accessories we had sold the bank 
29 years earlier. We tried to buy 
the desk accessory from the rail- 
road man, because we wanted to 
keep it as a souvenir of our first 
sale made after being detached 
from the $48 monthly checks which 
Uncle Sam forced upon us for our 
valiant services. But the railroad 
man refused to sell it. The desk 
accessory to him was a keepsake, 
a souvenir, and old friend, which 
for 29 years had reminded him of 
his bank’s friendly spirit. 

Now one more story: Many 
years ago August A. Busch, Jr. 
gave this writer a small pocket- 
knife, with a red French enameled 
handle. It was a knife of super- 
lative quality, and we still use it. 
For at least 15 years this knife 
has reminded us of the hospitality 
which is offered visitors to the 
great Anheuser-Busch brewery at 
St. Louis. 
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These two examples, we believe, 
are excellent illustrations of the 
reasons so many of the men who 
manage our great business in- 
stitutions insist on sending some 
remembrance to customers at 
Christmas. It is an old custom—a 
custom sanctioned back to Biblical 
times, when all visitors brought 
gifts to their hosts, and hosts 
presented gifts to visitors. 

While every astute businessman 
strives to select a Christmas re- 
membrance for his customers which 
does not smack of commercialism, 
the plain truth is that remember- 
ing customers at Christmas is good 
business. All year long most busi- 
nesses send nothing but bills, state- 
ments, and invoices to customers. 
Or, in the absence of bills, they 
send sales letters asking for busi- 
ness. What then could be more ap- 
propriate than to break the stream 
of bills or with a 
suitable and appropriate gift as 
a memento of pleasant and profit- 
able business relations? 

Many companies consider wall 
calendars or greeting cards suf- 
ficient for Christmas 
brances. No one can deny that a 
calendar is useful, or that a greet- 
ing card is pleasant to receive. But 
there is one difficulty with calen- 
dars—it is to select one which will 
be used ; and greeting cards are ex- 
cellent, but the effect is momen- 
tary. Perhaps the greeting card or 
calendar should be accompanied 
by a useful present. 


solicitations 


remem- 


y's 


(err) 


A 


No momentary effect or pos- 
sibility of waste need be considered 
when a useful gift is presented. The 
customer who receives an assort- 
ment of fine food or fruit, a highly 
useful desk accessory, a pocket 
piece, a handsome diary or memo- 
randum book is going to use and 
cherish it. 

We have been consulting some 
experts in the field of business gifts 
to ascertain, so far as possible, 
which ones are most cherished. 
There is a great difference of 
opinion. For example, Vic Agnew, 
one of the country’s leading spe- 
cialists in what he calls “valued 
advertising,” tells us that the 
biggest single item of the many 
he sells is a mechanical pencil, with 
the individual’s name stamped on 
the barrel. Mr. Agnew, who 
operates from his own office in 
Pittsburgh, makes a trip around 
the country visiting sources of 
supplies each summer. On these 
trips he ransacks the markets in 
an attempt to find every possible 
new or improved gift item. He has, 
in his line, literally thousands of 
items, so we value his report that 
mechanical pencils are so highly 
appreciated. 

This year there are some very 
popular pens which are getting 
the call from many businessmen 
for use as gifts. Improvements in 
writing pens, production step-ups, 
and many design innovations have 
made this old reliable item even 
more valued today, according to 
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GIFT OF THEM ALL! 


_FORST 


ro ae 's fo 
Delight Friends and Influence 
Customers Throughout the Year! 


Say “Merry Christ- 
mas” in a way that 
is not only novel 
and in perfect taste 
—but will serve as 
a deliciously ‘‘dif- 
ferent’ reminder of 
your thoughtfulness 
all py + the year. 
‘ At Christmas, an 
8 to 10 Ib. golden-brown Forst Catskill Mountain 
Smoked Turkey 
At Easter, a ‘tender, 10 to 
12 Ib. tempting Catskill Moun- § 
tain Smoked Ham, sugar- 
cured and smoked Southern 
style, all ready to serve. 
In July, a Hendrik Hudson - 
assortment of picnic snack- 
tidbits—vacuum-packed in six 
half-pound cans — Sliced 
Catskill 
Mountain Smoked Turkey, 
zesty Forst Smoked Turkey 
Paté, multi-useful Forst 
Handi-Cut Smoked Turkey. 
Finally, Fall will bring a 
generous 4 lb. package of 
Spicy d pork 
and a whole strip (8 to 10 
Ibs.) of Catskill Mountain 
Bacon. 
All this 
for a total cost of only $47.50 
—delivery charges prepaid on 
all gifts, anywhere in conti- 
nental United States. r 
In addition to the engraved “~~ an 
Membership Certificate, a > 
personalized greeting card ac- “7, 
companies each gift through- SQ 
out the year. 


e All the Above in the 
Club Membership . .$47.50 Complete 


© Deluxe Membership . $68.50 Complete 


A more sumptuous gift— 14 to 16 lb. 
Turkey — 14 to 16 lb. Ham—a dozen 
cans of Smoked Turkey Delicacies — plus 
the Sausage and Bacon in the Autumn. 


© Super De Luxe Membership $82. 50 Complete 
A super gift — same as Regular PLUS a 
5 to 7 |b. dian Style Smoked Bacon 
on Abad oa Day...a Picnic Pak of 
Salami and Braunschweiger at Labor Day 
and a 14 to 16 Ib. Forst Eviscerated Tur- 
key (ready to cook) on Thanksgiving Day. 
IMPORTANT! All Forst Catskill Mountain 
Products are Government Inspected. 
SEND FOR GIFT 
BOOK — FREE 
Forst Smoked Deli- 
cacies illustrated in 
full color. Shows 
many other delight- 
ful gifts. 











eng Ph sg nose “<a SMOKEHOUSE 
Kingston, N. Y. 


ai om way m herewith my gift list for your ‘Delicacy 
of the Season” Club and check (or money order) for 
to cover 

....Club Memberships at $47.50 ea..........- Bicoes 
.-».Deluxe Memberships at $68.50 ea........- S.cces 
. Super Deluxe Memberships at $82.50 ea... .$..... 

it is understood that each person on my list is to 
receive the eer described wane and the engraved 


ane ertificate. 
Please send FREE gift book. 








| Mr. Agnew. Purchased in quan- 
| tity, pens are available at surpris- 
| ingly low prices when compared 


with the prices charged in retail 
stores for single pens. Some of the 


| most popular pen items are avail- 
_ able with individual names stamped 
| or etched on the barrel; this extra 


touch personalizes the gift in the 


| most unmistakable manner and 
_ adds greatly to its value. 


| lighte 


Another item that is extremely 
popular currently is a_ simple, 
inexpensive, but wholly reliable 
r. It, too, is available with in- 


| dividual names. A specially attrac- 
_ tive feature is the reproduction of 
| a customer’s own signature on his 





| the lighter. 


lighter. For companies which have 
signed letters from customers on 
file it is only necessary to clip 
these signatures from the letters 
and forward them to the manu- 
facturer for etching on the side of 
It would require a 
pretty hard-boiled and _ case- 
hardened customer not to ex- 


| perience a quickened heart beat 
_when he opens a box containing 


such a gift. The beauty of the en- 


| graved signature reproduction is 
| that it prevents friend wife, or a 


favored daughter from appropri- 


| ating the item as their very own, 
| leaving the old man wishing he had 
| never brought it home to show it. 


In July, as this was being pre- 


pared, we asked an executive to 


tell us what gifts he received last 
Christmas that were most ap- 


| preciated. Here is his answer: “A 
| box of very tasty cheese from the 


| citrus 


| original-or “new” 


Leopold Company, a crate of 
fruit from the Reliable 
Paper Company, my paper sup- 
pliers.” There is nothing very 
in either of these 


| gifts, but they were certainly 
| appreciated. 


Which brings us to a perennial 
debate which occurs each year as 
Christmas gifts for customers are 


considered. In any discussion of 


the problem someone is bound to 
say, “Let’s give something new this 
year.” This is a wholly laudable 
ambition. There are some buyers 
of business gifts who value a new 
item above all else. But there are 





Taste-tempting, tangy whole 
Country Ham .. . cured and 
aged to a gusty goodness! 
Specially packed for shipment 
anywhere .. . Satisfaction 
Seprantond| ; 








While Hickory - binahisk on 
fast Bacon. . .. chock- 

famous Sugar-cured, Hickory 
re he Specially ters see 
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A Really NEW... 
. A Really DIFFERENT 


GIFT FOR YOUR CLIENTS 
AND BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 


This year send your friends a 
Christmas remembrance they 
will WANT and will USE 
daily. "The Redigraph Card 
Box File is a practical, beau- 
tiful gift you can be proud to 
send to everyone. Finished in 
luxurious maroon imitation 
grained leather with your 
name or advertising message 
embossed in gold on top of box. 


ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 


5...$1.00 ea. 
75... 0.90 ea. 100 or more 0.80 ea. 


REDIGRAPH INC. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








A TIE’S BEST FRIEND 


THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL, 
MOST EFFICIENT TIE RACK 


A sparkling crystal clear Lucite rack and color- 
ful Ivory, Red, Blue and Green flexible plastic 
holders makes a beautiful men’s wardrobe 
accessory. 


Patented holders hold each tie individually— 
keeping them neat—orderly—easily selected at 
a glance. TH CAN’T WRINKLE OR 
FALL OFF. 


TI-D-TIE RACK is the Ideal gift for every 
man on your Xmas list. Sturdily built to give 
years of service, smartly boxed. It is the un- 
usual useful gift every man will appreciate 
receiving. Lucite TI-D-TIE Racks have been 
consistently advertised for years in Esquire, 
House Beautiful and other national publi- 
cations. 
XMAS GIVING MADE EASY: Send names, 
addresses and your gift cards with order. We 
will enclose cards with racks, label packages 
“Do Not Open 'Til Xmas” and mail for early 
Xmas delivery. 
DeLuxe Lucite Rack 181” long, 48 holders 
$5.00 postpaid. 
DeLuxe Lucite Rack 101,” long, 24 holders 
$3.00 postpaid. 
U.S. Patent No. 2403834 


FRED H. STREIT CO. {2¥, Het av. 


Chicago 10, IMinois 
October 1948 





considerations to be carefully 


weighed when any “new” item is 
suggested. If it is a mechanical 
item, does it really work? Is the 
company which manufactures it a 
newcomer, or an old-timer? If the 
company is an old-timer in the 
field, that’s a score to mark up in 
favor of the new item. They have 
probably put it through the works 
for thorough testing before mar- 
keting it. But if it is a brand new 
company, better make doubly sure 
that the new item is really good 
before you buy it. 

We must not let the fact that 
an item is new blind us to one other 
fact. Old items, like old friends, 
often wear better than the new 
ones. A new twist or variation, a 
slight improvement in an old item, 
or some extra feature on an old 
item often puts it in the running 
with a new item, and the old item 
has the double value of being well 
tested and sure fire. 

There are many items which re- 
peat themselves year after year. 
For example, the General Electric 
diaries are sent out to a big list 
each year. These are pocket items, 
containing many facts about Gen- 
eral Electric, much electrical data, 
a set of world maps in miniature 
size, population of cities, and 
space for daily memoranda or 
diary keeping. Thousands of men 
not only use these diaries each 
year but also keep the old ones 
for reference long after they have 
been used. Other 
similar one. Another famous item 
is the Dartnell Personal Record 
Book for Executives, published 


companies use a 


and sold for more than 25 years. 
With individual names stamped in 
gold this item is a year-after-year 
favorite of many companies for 
customer gifts at Christmas. 
Leather items cannot be omitted 
from any consideration of business 
gifts. Long one of the prime items 
in the entire category, leather is 
made into so many different items 
the range is wide enough to fit any 
budget—low enough in price to 
offer a very modest gift, and high 
enough in quality to please the 


most particular customer. Expen- 











Imagine .... Gifts Direct from 


Stl Claus Lewd 


MAILED POSTPAID TO YOUR 
FRIENDS, ASSOCIATES, EMPLOYEES 


x** 
TO EVERYONE . . . EVERYWHERE— 


Santa's Chocolates 
WRAPPED. . ADDRESSED. . MAILED 


POSTMARKED from SANTA CLAUS, INDIANA 


A specially-selected assortment of truly fine light and 
dark chocolates, actually mailed from Santa's home. Be 
original! Send delicious Santa's Chocolates to the “favor- 
ites” on your list. Pre-Christmas delivery, we promise! 


No. 1003 2% Ib. box... $2.89 
No. 1005 5 lb. box .... $4.95 





QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


Write today for Discount Schedule 


A LETTER 10 CHILDREN 


_ from Santa Claus! 














TO CHILDREN OF 
EMPLOYEES AND 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 


% ADDRESSED 
ye STAMPED 
%& MAILED 


25¢ 


INCLUDES 
LETTER, ENVELOPE 
AND 3c POSTAGE 


POSTMARKED from SANTA CLAUS, INDIANA 


Imagine the surprise and childish delight 
when your youngster, niece or nephew opens 
a real letter from Santa! Each has 4 pages, 
richly printed in 4 colors and mailed in 3-color 
envelope bearing the authentic “Santa Claus” 
postmark. Order for every child of your em- 
ployees and business associates. 


at WRITE FOR TOY & GIFT CATALOG bY 


Zt Caue Lyd 


28 HOLIDAY BLVD. SANTA CLAUS, INDIANA 











Size 5 by 8 inches. 200 pages for 
appointments, etc. 200 pages of data 


Daily appointment secretary ruled 
out for half-hourly engagements 


Record for keeping track of income 
tax deductions—salary, dividends 


International air travel; flying time; 
fares between U. S. and abroad 


List of recommended hotels in 
principal U. S. cities and overseas 


Chart of railroad passenger and 
air fares between all large cities 


Hunting, fishing seasons chart— 
with additional game, fish data 


Chart. showing range of this year’s 
New York stock market quotations 


List of sources of business data; 
buying power by states and sections 


Section to keep track of golf scores, 
addresses, investments, and bonds 


Road mileage between principal 
cities of United States and Canada 


Directory of hotel accomrmoda- 
tions available for group meetings 


Calendar of important anniversaries 
and business events of the year 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMPANY 


STREET........ 


oP er a eee ee ae 
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) pee year, just before the Christmas season, 
Dartnell publishes a de luxe Personal Record 
Book for executives. America’s top-flight business 
and professional men, many of whom have bought 
it every year since it was first published, say it is 
the finest personal desk book in the world. Superbly 
produced, each copy is bound by hand in imported 
leather. The pages are edged in gold. There are 
two hundred pages for appointments, memoranda, 
income tax, stock, bond, and private financial rec- 
ords. In addition there are two hundred pages of 
extraordinarily useful information for busy men 
such as recommended hotels, railroad and air 
fares, auto mileages between principal cities, pop- 
ulation statistics, stock market ranges, hunting and 
fishing laws, important events and anniversaries, 
and much more. 


Yeuondl Kecord Cooke for Ecociltven 


Whether he wants to record an appointment, keep track of expenses, find 
the best hotel in any city, or the cost of air travel from New York to Cincin- 
nati, the executive will find the answer in his Personal Record Book. It 
becomes his constant companion at home, at the office, or on a trip. It 
enables him to keep a record of what he did, whom he saw, and where he 
went. There is no other desk book like it anywhere. Distinguished users 
include Benjamin F. Fairless, president of U. S. Steel; Spencer Tracy; 
Ed Sullivan, the columnist; Leroy Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Sherman Billingsley of the Stork Club; Jim Farley; 
Clinton Anderson, former Secretary of Agriculture; and Ismet Inonu, 
President of the Republic of Turkey. It is an impressive and memorable 
Christmas gift for your own personal use and for those friends and custom- 
ers you may wish specially to favor. Best of all, it is a practical gift that is 
sure to be used and appreciated the whole year round. 


A choice of two bindings is available. Imported Black Sheepskin leather at 
$5.50 each or $58.80 a dozen. In the finest binding of all, imported Red 
Morocco, they cost $8.00 each or $88.80 a dozen. These prices include an 
individual gift box for each book. Individual names may be imprinted in 
gold at 30 cents per book additional. 


wae nee ----- --------------5 


Date 





SON oeecccocnesnneenene 1949 PERSONAL Recorp Books in the binding checked: 


1 Sheepskin, $5.50 [J Morocco $8.00. Including gift box, postage and 
packing. Imprint names attached in gold at 30 cents extra. 
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Box « 
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This ] 
storm 
are x 
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dishes 


Scenic 
cluded 
wrap} 


PATE OF 
SMOKED RAINBOW 


Trout 


The famous High Valley Farm trout in 
Paté form! You've enjoyed hickory 
smoked meats and cheeses, but here’s a 
delicate blending of the inimitable Rain- 
bow Trout with hickory smoking that 
gourmets call superb. Unsurpassed for 
eanapes and hors d’oeuvres. All marvel at 
its mellow and intriguing flavor. 

A most appropriate, interesting and unusual 
gift always received with great enthusiasm. 
Ideal for your Christmas list which we will 
ship directly for you with your cards. 
Cartons of 1, 6, 12, and 24 tins @ $1.00, 
$5.75, $11.00, and $21.00 postpaid. 


HIGH VALLEY FARM 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
EUGENE LILLY, OWNER 








You can have or give 


All the Famed 


New Orleans Dishes! 


The Perfect Xmas Gift 

Box of Eight Jars of Farm Fresh Herbs and 

asonings and the Book Famous New Or- 
leans Recipes. 

$3.95 postpaid 

This Box and Book have taken the country by 
storm. Comments from those who have them 
are so glowing that you, too, will want them. 
With their help you can prepare Gumbo, 
Oysters Rockefeller, Shrimp Creole, New Or- 
leans Sauces, and all the famed New Orleans 


dishes. 

Book alone $1.00 postpaid 
Scenic Card of Old New Orleans will be in- 
cluded with your gifts, which may be gift- 
wrapped, if requested, at no extra charge. 


Send Us Your Christmas List Now! 
KISKATOM FARM 


7425 Dominican St. New Orleans 18, La. 
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sive handbags or traveling cases, 
billfolds, memorandum pads, 
pocket letter cases, desk sets, and 
a hundred other ideas can be had 
in leather, and almost every 
leather item can be stamped with 
the customer’s name in gold to in- 
sure an added personal touch to 
any gift. 

“How much shall we spend?” 
This is always a ticklish question. 
But it is not so difficult to answer 
as it seems at first glance, if we 
ask ourselves a few simple ques- 
tions. How many people or cus- 
tomers do we want to remember? 
What value is appropriate to our 
customers? Obviously there are 
varied answers to this last ques- 
tion. The big thing is that the gift 
be appropriate, with as much of a 
personal touch as possible. To 
send a small customer a costly gift 
may arouse suspicion or criticism ; 
to send anybody a cheap, poorly 
conceived remembrance is to ad- 
vertise the fact that your own 
taste is not what the customer 
might have a right to expect. No 
gift at all is better than a flimsy 
one. 

Some companies have this rule: 
No gifts of great intrinsic value. 
This rules out costly luggage, 
radio sets, jewelry, and similar 
items. The reason for this rule is 
that such gifts come close to the 
danger line labeled “bribe.” <A 
customer who will be delighted with 
an attractive mechanical pencil 
with his name engraved on the 
barrel, or a handsome diary, might 
be embarrassed with an elaborate 
set of fine glassware which a friend 
of ours received last Christmas. 
He spent a week debating whether 
or not to return it, and settled the 
argument with himself by donating 
it to an office associate. This year 
this man is writing a letter to all 
suppliers asking that no gifts be 
sent him or any members of his 
organization. That costly set of 
cocktail, old-fashioned, and high- 
ball glasses nearly spoiled one cus- 
tomer’s Christmas and made him 
wonder about the good business 
judgment of the supplier who sent 
it to him. A less costly gift would 





FINGERTIPS! 


HUNTING? 


GIVE THE “AUTOMATIC 
MEMORY” — DIFFERENT, 
PRACTICAL, PERMANENT 


POCKET CASE 


Give something unusual—some- 
thing so handy, so ingenious, so 
everlastingly useful thatthe receiver 
will thank you for it for years. 
GIVE MEMINDEX—the perfect meth- 
od for personal record-keeping— 
an automatic memory that won't let 
the user forget! Successful for over 
40 years. 


MEMINDEX CONSISTS OF a cleverly 
designed Pocket Case in which is 
kept a supply of dated and scientifi- 
cally indexed cards. Every kind of 
memo can be kept on these cards 
—the dated cards a constant re- 
minder of what to do today. 
Cards transferable to Desk Unit 
for permanent records. No copy- 
ing! Thus a complete record sys- 
tem occupies small space. Thou- 
sands of successful persons use it. 
A QUALITY GIFT—Many genuine 
leathers are available—printing 
and card stock is the best available. 
Discounts for quantity purchases. 
Complete units start at $5.75. 
MAILED DIRECT to any address—Send 
purchase price plus name and /u// 
address of recipient. Your name 
and address included in ship- 


BRO ment on request. Order now or 
now write for further information. 


WILSON MEMINDEX COMPANY 


Dept. P, 149 Carter St., Rochester 5, N. Y. 





have been much better under the 
circumstances. 

Another eternal question comes 
into business gift discussions: 
“Shall we give each customer the 
same gift?” Well, to put it plainly, 
that’s the safe way. And to speak 
plainly once more—there are cus- 
tomers and customers. Good ones, 
beloved ones, mediocre ones, and 
bad ones—and ones with whom 
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every transaction is turned into a 
headache. Much is to be said for 
special gifts for special customers. 
Why spend money, it is natural to 
ask, on a customer whose business 
is a daily headache? Well, business 
always brings problems, and per- 
haps a gift will tend to smooth the 
relations with any cantankerous 
customer. But why not give the 
extra good customer — the man 
who seldom complains, and who 
never complains without good rea- 
son, the fellow who discounts his 
bills and gives you all or nearly all 
of his business, something special? 
There’s always the temptation to 
add a little something to the well- 
beloved customer, but this practice 
has its pitfalls. Word gets around 
—customers exchange notes—and 


the customer who received the less 
valuable present may find out that 
he was on the number two or num- 
ber three list and feel slighted. 
Only where there is a close per- 
sonal relationship, and where each 
gift is selected by someone who 
knows the customer in person 
should there be a variation, report 
some of the most experienced gift 
buyers whom we consulted. 

There are many refining touches 
which can be added with little ex- 
pense. A special letter, especially 
clever wrapping, a warm, per- 
sonally signed gift or greeting 
card enclosed — these and many 
other little touches add a lot to 
the joy of opening a Christmas 
gift. We suggest that it is a good 
idea to call in a woman te go over 


all Christmas gift plans. Get her 
ideas, let her select the wrapping 
and think of an extra touch or two 
that men invariably overlook. 
Women are “naturals” at dolling 
up and prettying gifts. 

And here is a final thought. Do 
not send gifts with only your en- 
graved business card to identify 
you. Engraved cards are very nice 
to use for this purpose, but they 
are cold and impersonal. Write a 
brief “Hello,” or “Greetings,” or 
something else on the face or back 
of your card if you use them. If 
there are enough to warrant it, 
have a printer run a spray of 
holly in colors in one corner of 
your card—anything to warm up 
the cold, business-like appearance 
of your card. 





Build a Better System 
For Biggest Market 


HAT more can business leaders 
do to strengthen the fiber of 
the free enterprise system under 
its present threats? This question, 
a teaser of major proportions, was 
thrown at the Sales Executives 
Club of New York recently by 
W. Walter Williams, president of 
Continental, Incorporated, who 
also had a few suggestions to offer. 
Businessmen, Mr. Williams sug- 
gested, should do at least the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Employ the principle of study 
and research to help preserve and 
strengthen respective businesses as 
sound operating units of the 
present economic system. 

2. Recognize the twentieth cen- 
tury concept of service in business 
as exemplified by the statement: 
What is good for everybody is 
good for business. Practice codes 
of ethics compatible with this twen- 
tieth century principle of service. 

8. Become dynamic but intelli- 
gent exponents of the free enter- 
prise, or individual initiative, sys- 
tem with continued emphasis on the 
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aim for its constant improvement. 

4. Meet the implied indictment 
that the system lacks a soul by 
strengthening warm, red-blooded, 
understanding human relations be- 
tween employees and management 
and also between customers and 
businesses. 

Most of the suggestions sound 
pretty general and difficult to ap- 
ply. As chairman of the 6-year- 
old Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, however, Mr. Williams 
had a few suggestions to make 
along the line of implementing 
them. 

The job of the CED, he said, is 
the research which solution to 
these problems requires. It is a job 
similar to the research conducted 
by a manufacturer who will go out 
of business unless he is constantly 
improving his line. 

Under the direction of Philip 
D. Reed of the General Electric 
Company, the CED research and 
policy committee will consider six 
major subjects in the coming 
months: Safeguards against ex- 


tremes of economic instability, how 
to raise real wages, tax policy for 
1949, reciprocal trade agreements 
and tariffs, controls versus prices 
for allocating resources in a de- 
fense economy, and how to pre- 
serve freedom while rearming. 

As these subjects indicate, the 
committee looks forward to an in- 
creased armaments race because of 
world conditions. Some of the 
questions facing the nation in the 
next few years will include prob- 
lems raised by armament budgets 
possibly as high as 30 billion dol- 
lars. In this case, what of the tax 
structure? What of possible deficit 
financing requirements? What of 
controls and allocations, volun- 
tary or otherwise, of strategic 
materials and services? What of 
our liberties and freedoms within 
the democratic structure? 

Today, the CED warns, America 
is confronted with the somber 
prospect of becoming a garrison 
state—a defense state where much 
of the national income is drawn 
away from peacetime production 
and devoted to nonproductive pur- 
poses of armament. It is here that 
the urgent need to know facts and 
face them in working for improve- 
ment of our economic operations 
becomes of utmost importance. 
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eds. SENG Lerapenent 


There are always new developments that office executives can take advantage 
of to increase production or to cut costs or to otherwise help their business. An 
old idea, but one that still pays off, is the suggestion system. Have you tried it? 
Watch this department for suggestions that might be adaptable to your firm 





AT ON THE BACK. In the 

past 2 weeks we have talked 
with three office executives who 
have resigned their jobs. All of 
these men had as their chief com- 
plaint, “no matter what we did, 
management gave us no credit for 
good work.” Each man expressed 
his dislike for his former manage- 
ment in different words, but the 
big reason for discontent was the 
failure to receive any recognition. 
These were all grown men, long ac- 
customed to the rough and tumble 
of business, fully able to take care 
of themselves. Yet the one thing 
they wanted more than anything 
else was a pat on the back from 
somebody upstairs. Now if such 
men are hungry for recognition, 
how about Susie, Lucy, and Helga, 
and Joe, Bill, Oscar, and Axel, all 
of whom are young, ambitious, 
eager, and perhaps a little nervous 
about whether they are really mak- 
ing good or not. If they are good, 
for heaven’s sake tell them about 
it. If they are bad, do not criticize 
bitterly but show them how to im- 
prove. That’s what makes an of- 
fice executive a great guy, and a 
valuable asset to his organization. 


* 
VERY LETTER written by a 


new stenographer in a certain 
office on the first day of her em- 
ployment was so badly botched 
that not one could be mailed. The 
manager of that department said 
nothing, paid overtime to another 
girl to stay and get out the letters. 
“If that girl knew that every let- 
ter was ruined she would become 
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panicky and never return to work. 
She will be all right in a day or 
two.” A couple of weeks later we 
asked him about the new girl. “Oh, 
she’s turning in a good day’s work 
every day now. Took her a couple 
of days to get over stage fright. 
But she is making excellent prog- 
ress now.” 


* 


FFICE RULES are obsolete in 

many cases. Take the case of 
the company which had a rule 
forbidding the young ladies of the 
office to date young men from the 
same office. Now of course any man 
whose arteries are still pliable 
ought to know that such a rule will 
be honored more by the breach 
than the observance _ thereof. 
What’s a mere office rule when love 
blossoms? (We are a sentimental 
old codger, did you say? Well 
maybe we are.) Anyway in this 
office a pair of youngsters who 
were breaking the rule were in- 
volved in an automobile accident, 
and gave false names when taken 
to the hospital. The secret came 
out a day later, and the news- 
papers had great fun with it, 
much to the embarrassment of the 
company, when the kids explained 
that the reason for the false names 
was the company’s rule against 
dating by employees. What the 
heck, let °em date, we say! There’s 
no rule on earth will stop it, if they 
are really interested in each other. 
And what sort of an office do we 
expect to run if the young folks in 
it are expected to be blind to each 
other’s charms? 


EXECUTIVES who 


bigger jobs may find 


FFICE 
want 

many new opportunities for serv- 
ice. One sure way to build an office 
manager’s usefulness to the com- 
pany is to establish a policy of 
doing as much of every executive’s 
clerical work as possible. In many 
an office certain executives, such 
as the purchasing agent, sales 
manager, and similar men have set 
up minor accounting departments 
of their own. The reason behind 
this is usually that some time in 
the past the particular executive 
had to develop his own record- 
keeping system or do without rec- 
ords. Often these executives would 
be happy to shift this record- 
keeping burden to the office execu- 
tive who is better prepared and 
equipped than the other executive. 
Says one office manager, “We are 
here to serve—to relieve any execu- 
tive of as much record keeping, 
statistical, or paper work as pos- 
sible. Anyone who does not like to 
serve others has no business in our 
office service department.” 


* 
UGGESTION SYSTEMS have 


worked amazingly well in many 
factories, and in some offices, but 
it is possible that office executives 
could squeeze more nourishment 
out of this orange. The national 
fall conference of the National As- 
sociation of Suggestion Systems 
will be held at Chicago’s Drake 
Hotel, November 8 and 9, 1948. 
General Leslie R. Groves, Reming- 
ton Rand Inc.; Ralph S. Damon, 


president, American Airlines; 
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Charles M. Otis, The American 
Laundry Machinery Company; 
and James L. McVittie, Eastman 
Kodak Company, are headliners on 
the program. Office executives may 
find the meeting helpful. 


* 


R. THOMAS L. NORTON, 

dean of the City College (New 
York) School of Business and 
Civic Administration, announces a 
work-study program to train 
qualified students for personnel ad- 
ministration and industrial man- 
agement positions. Seniors ac- 
cepted for the Management Train- 
ing Program will work 20 hours a 
week during the coming semester 
in an industrial establishment. 
Two hours a week will be devoted 
to classroom work. Part of the 
students’ grades will be determined 
by the ratings of their employers. 
An advisory committee has been 
formed to aid the program. Roy 
W. Gockley, president, New York 


Chapter, Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management; Arthur Ad- 
dison, personnel manager, Leviton 
Manufacturing Company; Miss 
Cynthia Darrah, personnel man- 
ager, Bulova Watch Company; 
and Arthur R. Pell, personnel 
manager, Eagle Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, are members. 


* 
FFICE MEETINGS have a 


way of wasting time on incon- 
sequential matters which ought to 
be decided by one executive instead 
of being brought to a meeting for 
decision. We know a management 
executive who constantly says, 
“That’s something for you to de- 
cide. It isn’t a matter for joint 
action.” Try this plan. We recom- 
mend it. Where meetings are 
scheduled regularly the tempta- 
tion to bring petty problems to 
meetings for decision often grows 
until a group of executives form 
the habit of saying, “We'll take 


that up in the next meeting,” to 
every question put to them. In 
some organizations the minor ques- 
tions which are brought up in 
meetings are appalling. And watch 
this, too. The weak sisters burden 
meetings with the great majority 
of questions for discussion. When 
one man leans too heavily on others 
to help with his decisions it may 
be time to put him out to pasture. 


* 
OP EXECUTIVES in big busi- 


ness who have had varied ex- 
perience in personnel relations will 
be among the speakers at the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management 
Association’s conference in Port- 
land, Oregon, November 4, 5, and 
6. These speakers will include vice 
presidents from General Electric 
Company, Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany, and General Foods Corpora- 
tion. It is encouraging that big 
business puts so much emphasis 
on good employee relations. 





MOVIE FILM TAPED 


WITH TOPFLIGHT 


Widely used in 16 mm 
projection circles 


Dealers in motion picture home 
equipment sell feature films, rent 
them also. Hundreds of dealers have 
adopted Topflight Tape as labels to 
carry their advertising on articles 
they sell, and particularly to hold 
down ends of film leads. On rental 
films, the reels as well as the tape 
on the end of the celluloid strips 
carries the dealer’s name. 


For institutional films, too 


Industrial firms circulating institu- 
tional movies, as part of their public 
relations and advertising programs, 
also are steady users of Topflight 
labels to identify reels, shipping 
containers, to tape down film ends. 
Here, Louis Jaskow, owner of the 
Camera Corner, White Plains, New 
York, obligingly illustrates how 
easily a length of Topflight self- 
adhesive cellophane adheres to film 
end or re-wound reel. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY 


ERWIN HUBER, President 
YORK PENNA. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 


YORK PA. 
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Limiting production cuts down purchasing power. And the people who do the 
limiting have to pay—the dollars they earn buy less and less. The only way out of 
our current muddle is higher, unlimited, production. This system was suggested 
in a Timken Roller Bearing advertisement last year; it is still the best this year 





1. Partying Sells by 
Pleasing Everyone 


NOTHING goes over quite so well as a 
successful party, particularly when the 
object is selling and the customers are 
happy. This principle is being made 
profitable by home freezer dealers who 
have been using it recently for promo- 
tional drives. 

Food freezing parties are the high- 
lights of the new system. Dealers open 
their stores and make demonstration 
models available for these occasions. 
Guests may be recruited from selected 
possible customers in the neighborhood, 
as shown here, or the meetings may be 
held as open house affairs or in com- 
bination with other functions or promo- 
tional activity. 

With the help of a trained attendant, 
guests prepare, package, and freeze 
foods provided by the dealer. They place 
packages in the dealer’s freezers and 
later call for the food at their con- 
venience. The demonstration is a graphic 
one, showing the advantages of the in- 
stallation at their best. 

Enthusiastic reception of the new idea 
is reported by Hotpoint dealers who 
have tried the system in their neighbor- 
hoods. Individual refinements on the 
idea have been added by dealers. 


2. Office Supplier Sells 
From Store to Door 


AN OLD wrinkle in selling was smoothed 
out recently and put to work by a 
stationery store in Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Helanders had been selling office sup- 
plies in Lake Forest for 25 years, but 
had never widened its scope to the sur- 
rounding rural areas. It took a couple of 
employees to see the possibilities, and 
when a nearby dry cleaning establish- 
ment turned down delivery of a new 
panel truck, the two employees snapped 
it up. They designed the interior and in- 
stalled the fixtures, arranging their stock 
to minimize road shock. 

Now the mobile office supply unit 
operates over some 350 square miles. 
The truck carries an ample stock of of- 
fice needs, from paper clips to posture 
chairs. Sales have proved the practicality 
of the method of distribution. The new 
slogan of the store is, “From Our Store 
To Your Door.” 
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A party-conscious Hotpoint dealer demonstrates equipment—and good selling 
technique—to a group of selected housewives invited from his neighborhood 


3. Pamphlet Promotes 
Office Courtesy 


“ARE YOU a smoke blower, key chain 
twirler, pacer, doodler, pencil tapper, 
throat clearer, or wall and window 
talker?” asks a little booklet issued re- 
cently by United Air Lines, Inc. 

The question is pertinent for all execu- 
tives, United suggests, and its slim little 
cartoon book United Air Lines Dictation 
Technique points up the reasons why. 
Over-all philosophy of the book appears 
to be aimed at making every week a Be 
Kind to Secretaries and Stenographers 
Week. 

Issued by the company’s educational 
service department, the pamphlet points 
out systems to ease the way for every 
one who gives dictation. The helpful ad- 
vice is designed to ease tensions that 
might develop because of bad office 
habits, which it sharply outlines and 
vigorously attacks. 

The good executive, United says, 
knows what he is going to say, guards 


against interruptions, gives the steno 
warning of overtime, speaks distinctly, 
and has many other pleasing qualities. 
These, it is implied, make for easier 
handling of most office matters and good 
humor as well. 

As a final note there are also a few 
remarks included on the subject of ma- 
chine dictation. “Remember,” executives 
are warned, “that this is a machine. It 
cannot think or guess what you in- 
tended to say. Only what you put into 
the machine comes out as an exact re- 
flection of your spoken words.” 


4. Central Conclaves 
Bring Uniformity 


COORDINATION of effort in the com- 
mercial department was achieved through 
a recent meeting of the Iowa-lIllinois 
Gas and Electric Company’s commercial 
supervisors and superintendents. Such 
meetings held annually cut completely 
across organization lines and are eagerly 
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Save Time— 


SORTING PAPERS OF ALL KINDS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WITH THE @ 


Sort-O-Mat 


In your office, where are papers sorted? 
In Sales... Accounting... Purchasing... 
Central File . .. Mailroom . . . Elsewhere? 

Wherever it is done, Sort-O-Mat can 
save you time and money. With a “Y and 
E” Sort-O-Mat an inexperienced person 
can sort at least 800 pieces an hour. Sort 
them easily and accurately. 


How “Y and E” Sort-0-Mat 
Saves You Time 


Sort-O-Mat consists of a set of indexed 
separators mounted vertically on a tray. 
There is a correct division for each paper 
sorted. As each paper is dropped into 
place, Sort-O-Mat automatically expands 
to make room for it. When all papers are 
placed in the sorter, they are in the proper 
sequence for processing. 


You Quickly Sort Anything 
Written on Paper 


You can sort by alphabet ... number... 
date... subject... geographic location... 
any combination of these, or to any se- 
quence peculiar to your own requirements. 
Sort-O-Mat guide tabs permit arrangements 
that fit your business—exactly. 


Prove It Yourself 


Call your “Y and E” representative. He’s 
listed in the classified* section of your 
phone book. He will furnish you with a 
trial Sort-O-Mat. Use it in your office. See 
for yourself how Sort-O-Mat saves enough 
time and money to pay for itself in a few 
weeks. Its vertical arrangement saves valu- 
able office space, too. 

For further information write for the 
new Sort-O-Mat folder No. 3999. 


YAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFG.(. 1042 Jay Street 


ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


*See Filing Equipment, Office Equipment. 
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COMPANY NAME. 


World’s Biggest Letterhead Coupon! 
World’s Biggest Letterhead Bargain! 


Clip and mail today Jor— 


1. Big 1948 Portfolio of “Modern Letterheads.” Packed full of usable ideas for designing 
new letterheads—for giving new life to old ones. 2. “Mass Production” prices on quality 
letterheads—quantities from 6,250 and up. All money-saving facts free. Send coupon today to 


Universal Lithographing Co. beo:. sio, chicago 39, Il. 


4303 W. Diversey Avenue 
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anticipated as ways of exchanging ideas 
among the men. 

The get-togethers were originally de- 
signed to promote uniformity in opera- 
tions and provide the supervisors and 
superintendents a chance to air differ- 
ences and opinions on orders and pro- 
cedures. Each department has a chance 
to modify its procedures yearly and so 
bring itself into accord with other parts 
of the company. 

Subjects discussed by the group are 
of general interest to all, since the pro- 
gram is prepared from suggestions re- 
ceived from customer service and cus- 
tomer records divisions. An effort is 
made to have papers presented by a 
supervisor discussed under leadership of 
a superintendent, or vice versa. Man- 
agers of other departments also some- 
times talk on timely elements in their 
work. 


5. Publicity Photos 
Need a Wallop 


“TO GET your pictures published,” 
publicity-wise businessmen were advised 
recently, “remember that business-like 
city editor and his wastebasket full of 
prints.” 

This reminder that there is a system 
for assuring publication of good publicity 
pictures came from a man who knows. 
Paul Kendall, photography instructor at 
Boston University’s new School of 
Public Relations, follows his own advice 
daily. His studio, Lenscraft Photos, 
specializes in public relations photog- 
raphy and in less than 2 years has won 
some of the largest accounts in Boston. 

Back of the system Mr. Kendall has 
developed lies one simple axiom. Photo- 
graphs most likely to be accepted, he 
says, are those of good technical quality 
that pack a strong human interest punch. 
They should tell a story at a glance with 
a minimum of caption material, and ar- 
rive at the city desk soon after the event. 

Inevitably, a large proportion of public 
relations photographs reaching the city 
desk of large metropolitan newspapers 
receive a casual glance and end in the 
wastebasket. Time and again the tech- 
nically good pictures are discarded in 
favor of those that pack a wallop. 


6. Film Tells Effect 
Of Advertising 


A NEW development in advertising 
circles recently was unveiled by the ad- 
vertising department of United States 
Steel, which released the first of a series 
of slidefilm studies to show management 
the effectiveness of its over-all advertis- 
ing program. 

Methods of checking effectiveness of 
the company’s business-paper advertis- 
ing, dealing mostly with new or specialty 
products, were analyzed in the first film. 

A wealth of statistical charts and re- 
vealing running comment tie together old 
and new data about business papers—all 
the more effective because the film is 
sponsored by one of the world’s leading 
advertisers. Discussion is on an objective 
level, presenting factual policy results. 
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Five million timecards of a certain company fill 99 per cent less space, are micro- 
filmed in one-fifth the usual time, with the aid of new equipment which has been 
described here. Watch this department for monthly reports on better ways of 
handling routine tasks, edited to help business keep abreast of new developments 





Todd Imprinter Speeds 
Personal Checks 


BANK employees can hand customers a 
bound book of 20 personalized checks in 
a few moments with the Todd Imprinter. 
Employing a unique printing system, the 
Todd Company’s new machine prints the 
depositor’s name on checks quickly, 
simply, and economically. 


Dicta-Wire for Easy 
Transcribing 


THE ALL-NEW Dicta-Wire has been 
designed especially for office dictation. 
The machine’s injector magazine makes 
loading easy. Other features are speedy 
rewinding, Counta-Word to show length 
of letters and place of any material on 
the wire, just one lightweight receiver, 
expanded volume range. 
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Ozalid Reproducer 
Simple to Run 


ANYONE can operate the new Ozalid 
Super-B which makes Ozaprints as fast 
as 25 feet per minute. Operator works 
efficiently, either seated or standing, with 
controls within easy reach. The original 
material on Ozalid sensitized paper, 
cloths, or film is fed into the machine. 
Without further handling the finished 
Ozalid print is carried automatically to 
the receiving tray. Ozaprints can be de- 
livered in the front or rear of the Super- 
B, whichever is more convenient, in roll 
or cut sheet form. Ample room for trac- 
ings and cut sheets is provided by the 
extra wide feedboard. The finish, gray 
enamel baked on steel, is scratch and 
stain resistant. Red plastic makes control 
knobs easy to spot. The Super-B, made 
by Ozalid Division of General Aniline 
and Film Corporation, needs only 18 
square feet of floor space. 





Posture Chair Prevents 
Fatigue, Ups Output 


FIRST Ohio Chair Company, Inc., prod- 
uct is the Rest-All stenographic posture 
chair with five-way adjustment. Cush- 
ioned with 1l-inch foam rubber, the seat 
and back are upholstered in brown, 
maroon, gray, or green plastic leather. 
Cast aluminum base has _ ball-bearing 
casters, rubber wheels. 


Hand Tabulator Saves 
Typewriting Time 


A HAND tabulator is now available 
with the Underwood electric typewriter. 
At the right of the keyboard, the tabula- 
tor is pressed with the right palm, 
eliminating removing the fingers from 
the keyboard, and saving time. 
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Addresses Labels, Tags 
Economically 


MODEL R Tag-O-Graph was specifi- 
cally designed to address or mark 
multiple tags or labels. Tag-O-Graph 
stencils can be cut by hand, stylus, or 
typewriter. The stencil is put on the 
printing cylinder, counter is set at zero, 
and the desired number of tags are ad- 
dressed. Made by Weber Addressing 
Machine Company, the machine can make 
150 tags a minute. The portable Tag-O- 
Graph weighs 29 pounds and is 814 by 
12 by 22 inches. 
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Electric Eraser Whirs 
Away Mistakes 


HANDY tool in any drafting room, art, 
statistical, stenographic, or accounting 
department is the Bruning Hollow Shaft 
Electric Erasing Machine. Machine fits 
the hand. Switch button is set for finger- 
tip control. Three 7-inch erasers in three 
textures are included to find type best 
suited for your work. The motor is sealed 


against dust and dirt; there is no need 
for lubrication. The eraser runs smooth- 
ly and quietly and is free of vibration. 
For clean, smooth erasures on tracings, 
copy, drawings, use the erasing machine. 


Duplicator Takes Paper 
Any Weight or Size 


LO-BOY Model R is a new model fluid 
type duplicator. Two of its achievements 
are “hairline” register and handling tissue 
stock as easily as standard weight paper 
and card stock, which makes it of par- 
ticular value in systems work. Using 
special Rex Black carbon and fluid, the 
Lo-Boy makes jet black copies. Pressure 
can be adjusted for different weiglit 
paper stock. Automatic Counting device 
has a preset dial and an audible signal. 
This Rex-O-graph duplicator handles 
postcard size to sheet size 9 inches by 16 
inches. The machine is as attractive as 
it is accurate and versatile, thanks to its 
streamlined design and chromium-plated 
trim on crackle finish. 


1 See 
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New Bookkeeping and 
Calculating Machines 


IDEAS Remington Rand representatives 
collected from _ presidents, controllers, 
office managers, and other executives 
have been incorporated into a new line 
of bookkeeping machines. The Foremost, 
500 and 600 series, models are all electric, 
providing automatic tabulation, proofs, 
carriage return, and line spacing. Model 
685 computes and prints balances auto- 
matically. Another new Remington Rand 
machine is the electric printing calcula- 
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tor which boasts a trillion-dollar ca- 
pacity. The Model 97 has the advantages 
of both calculator and adding machine 
plus printed proof of accuracy. 


Plastic Device Computes 
Time Faster 


HOURMASTER, new direct reading 
time computer, prevents errors in figur- 
ing hours worked. All the user has to do 
is match the starting and finishing times 
with the automatic Time Out Scale and 
copy the net working time. 





NEW BOOKLET ON 
MARKET RESEARCH 


This booklet, just released, deals 
with new market research tech- 
niques. The techniques and methods 
described in this booklet are now 
being used successfully as a basis 
for plans to develop 
new markets 
new products 
more effective advertising-selling 

methods 


The booklet has been prepared 
by practical men—management en- 
gineers—with a background of long 
and varied experience in market 
research work for clients in more 
than a hundred different industries. 

Market research adds a large 
measure of certainty to business 
planning. The new market research 
techniques eliminate much of the 
former waste, cost less and get 
results much quicker. 

This booklet stresses the “know 
how” of newly developed market 
research methods and points out 
certain pitfalls that are not widely 
known. A copy will be mailed free 
to any business executive upon 
request. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 10AB, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 








Send for This 
FREE BULLETIN 


‘Increasing Profits Through 
Quality Control”’ 


Every manufacturer strives 
constantly to improve the qual- 
ity of his products, but inspec- 
tion, scrap and rework costs 
often get out of hand. 

Through many years of inten- 
sive research, this organization 
of consulting management engi- 
neers has developed a scientific 
method of analyzing manufactur- 
ing processes and installing cor- 
rective measures for Quality Con- 
trol that results in substantial 
savings and improved customer 
relations. 

“Increasing Profits Throuzh 
Quality Control” is the title of a 
16-page bulletin which explains 
the principles of the BRC scien- 
tific system of Quality Control. 

Ask your secretary to send for 
a copy of this bulletin today. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 10AB, 79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Taking all the profit the traffic will bear would be the surest way to destroy the 
free enterprise system. Businessmen need to seek public confidence and good labor 
relations before personal wealth. The National Association of Manufacturers advises, 
“Come out from behind the big desk and find out what is going on in the plant”’ 
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This mammoth sign, at Weirton’s No. 1 plant gate, pushes plant 
cleanliness. Shifts were changing when the picture was taken 


Weirton Steel Tries New Publicity 
To Boost Plant Cleanliness 


Management of the Weirton 
Steel Company at Weirton, 
West Virginia, takes seriously 
its responsibility for keeping 
its plant and equipment clean 
and in good shape. “If we have 
a clean mill,” executives stress, 
“it means not only extra quality 
but extra safety, too, and adds 
up to steady work for every- 
body.” 


The idea was embodied in a 
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sign in the strip steel depart- 
ment. Company executives 
spotted it during an inspec- 
tion trip and suggested it be 
used on all other company in- 
stallations. Ten jumbo signs 
similar to the one shown were 
made by workers and set up at 
company plants in Weirton and 


Steubenville, with apparently 
favorable reaction from the 
employees. 


Organizations Spur 
Efforts Against 
Absenteeism 


About 914, days per employee 
were lost from work in indus- 
try during the last year, ac- 
cording to U. S. Department 
of Labor reports, businessmen 
learned this month. This com- 
pares with only 9 days lost an- 
nually according to earlier post- 
war surveys. 

Two associations, one active 
in the industrial human rela- 
tions field only since the be- 
ginning of the year, combined 
to do something about this in- 
crease recently. Members of the 
Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Industrial 
Health Association were told 
at a kick-off meeting that ill- 
ness was responsible for almost 
nine times as much absenteeism 
as conditions on the job. 

Industrial Health Associa- 
tion recommendations were 
heard by the group early in 
October at a meeting at the 
Chicago Bar Association head- 
quarters. The suggestions were 
based on work the association 
has been carrying on in in- 
dustry, studying subjects rang- 
ing from the common cold, 
nutrition, tuberculosis, and 
cancer to summer and winter 
health hazards, mental hygiene, 
and job attitudes. 

Supported by the CIO, AFL, 
and Railway Brotherhoods as 
well as businessmen, the health 
group is headed by Lester N. 
Selig, board chairman of Gen- 
eral American Transportation 
Corporation. Its researches have 
solved several industrial prob- 
lems. Material from the studies 
and suggestions of the organi- 
zation are published occa- 
sionally and distributed to em- 
ployees of members. 


Ohio Oilers Learn 
Industry Facts 
In Classes 


“Know your industry” is a 
byword with members of The 
Ohio Oil Company since the 
firm opened a drive to acquaint 
employees with all phases of 
the business recently. Execu- 
tives found that employees who 
had a comprehensive picture 
of the petroleum industry and 
where they fit into it did a 
better job than those whose 
knowledge was restricted to 
their own contribution. 

A series of meetings aimed 
at educating employees was 
held with considerable success 
last winter and is being sched- 
uled again for the coming 
months. Attendance is purely 
voluntary, but last year more 
than 90 per cent of the em- 
ployees came to the 13 sessions 
held at Ohio’s Casper division 
from December 13 through 
May 28. 

In addition, voluminous files 
of signed and unsigned criti- 
cism, helpful in planning future 
meetings, were gathered in con- 
nection with the program. 
Leaders attribute a good deal 
of its success to use of this 
technique. 

Handling of the first year’s 
project was done by the per- 
sonnel department of the 
Casper division, headed by 
John R. McNulty, personnel 


‘ supervisor. Under his direction 


the work was divided into three 
phases: Scheduling, publicity, 
and follow-up. Meetings were 
scheduled to take advantage of 
the presence of company ex- 
perts in areas where groups 
were being scheduled. Sound 
motion pictures in black and 
white and color were also used 
along with the lectures. 
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Rockwell Employees 
Start Oldsters 
Fraternity 


“Old Timers” in the Delta 
Manufacturing Division of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Cor- 
poration in Milwaukee recently 
formed their own employees 
club. One of the major aims of 
the group is to help further 
friendship and understanding 
with the Delta management. 

At the first meeting it was 
discovered that 110 employees 
qualified for membership in the 
Old Timers group on the basis 
of having worked 10 years or 
longer with the company. The 
longest record, that of Hans 
Jaeger, foreman of the tool de- 
partment, was 25 years con- 
tinuous service with the firm. 
Two others boasted 20 or more 
years. 

Mr. Jaeger, appointed hon- 
orary president because of his 
seniority, became the first head 
of the new organization. The 
honor will pass down the 
ladder of seniority with each 
yearly change of honorary 
presidents. 

“The ‘Old Timers Club’ pro- 
vides an opportunity to get to- 
gether and become acquainted 
with each other in the friendly 
atmosphere of good fellowship,” 
H. Campbell Stuckeman, vice 
president of the corporation, 
told charter members. 


“Newsies’’ Will Get 
Scholarships in 
Competition 


A plan to award scholarships 
to newspaper carriers was re- 
cently started in the Chicago 
area. The idea sponsored by the 
Newspaper Distributors As- 
sociation of Chicago has been 
hailed by Judge Robert J. 
Dunne of the Juvenile Court 
there as a “forward and bene- 
ficial idea.” 

The association offers 25 
scholarships of $500 each to 
carriers who distribute asso- 
ciation papers during the school 
year 1948-1949. Winners will be 
determined by competitive ap- 
titude tests at the end of that 
time with points added for 
length of carrier service. 

Scholarships in subsequent 
years will be announced later, 
association executives stated. 
Current $500 awards, to be an- 
nounced in June 1949, may be 
applied as tuition or college 
expenses in colleges picked by 
individual winners. 
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“Old Timers” honorary president Hans Jaeger, tool room foreman, is congratulated by Willard F. 
Rockwell, Jr., Rockwell president, and H. Campbell Stuckeman, general manager of Delta Division 


Early Bostonian Is 
Inspiration for 
Ad Campaign 


Old Boston boasted a legend- 
ary figure known as “The Ob- 


server.” When the Jordan 
Marsh Company, modern 
Boston department store, de- 
cided to inaugurate a new 
building program, The Ob- 
server was revived. 

Now, he gazes _ benignly 
down onto building operations 
in downtown Boston, pipe to 
his lips and three-cornered hat 
cocked at a jaunty angle. Store 
managers insist that he re- 
cently moved out of the store 
walls where he has been watch- 
ing Jordan’s grow for over a 
100 years. 

Jordan’s, it appears, has 
changed, but The Observer 
hasn’t. To prove the point, he 
has occasionally stepped out of 
ads and displays and assumed 
real physical identity to attend 
highlighted store events. His 
sponsors take great care to 
acquaint the public with his 
striking personality and ap- 
pearance, so that when he does 
appear few will be _ badly 
shaken by the shock of the 
odd looks and habits of the old 
gentleman. 
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Jordan Marsh’s Observer watches the progress of a current plan 
designed for enlarging the century-old Boston department store 


Goodyear First-Aid Team Wins Honors 
In Safety Meet for Coal Miners 


A first-aid team represent- 
ing the Wheeling Coal Mining 
Company (subsidiary of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany) won first prize at a 
recent safety meet in Bridge- 
port, Ohio, to top a field of 
12 other contesting units from 
Eastern Ohio coal mines. 

The winning team _ scored 
99.73 per cent in solving three 


first-aid problems. Each of the 
six team members received a 
$100 watch as a prize. The 
problems were prepared under 
the direction of George Grove, 
supervising engineer, United 
States Bureau of Mines, who 
was also chief judge for the 
contest. Thirteen members of 
the Bureau of Mines personnel 
acted as contest judges. 
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TELLS HOW 
TO INCREASE 
CONFIDENCE 
AND 
POISE 
8 
HOW TO 
BUILD 
YOUR 
BODY 
AS YOU 
SIT 


MAIL COUPON 


A valuable daily guide for busy office executives. 

Important, helpful suggestions and information 

for daily use and reference by men who are inter- 

ested in their ‘Physical Fitness and Personal Ap- 

pearance.”’ Write for this free book. No obligation. 

DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1003, Elkhart, Indiana 


Send the new, FREE booklet, ‘‘Physical Fitness 
and Personal Appearance’. . . at no obligation. 

















Have you a lady wrestler 
ih yout office? 


She is your file clerk, and strug- 
gles all day with slumping, sagging 
folders. 

That's no job for a lady. Install 
Pendaflex hanging folders. They will 
give her half the work, instead of a 
half-nelson. 

Yes, cut your filing time and fil- 
ing costs with 


Oxford PENDAFLEX* 


Hanging Folders 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Peet eweenceee @e 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Dept. A, Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me 
catalog and name of nearby 
dealer who will install trial drawer on 
guaranteed-to-save-or-money-back basis. 
Pe ccrctccvcreisess ; 
Address............. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





1081. BERGER STEEL OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT. Catalog No. EO-526 is 
announced by the Berger Manufacturing 
Division of Republic Steel Corporation. 
Files for every purpose, open storage 
units, and matching cupboards are among 
the many items available. Most of the 
files are made in both desk and counter 
height on the unit principle so that files 
may be added without destroying the unit 
appearance. Also offered are four pam- 
phlets, “Seven Answers to Your Storage 
Problems,” “Berger Steel Filing Equip- 
ment,” “Berger Steel Transfer Cases,” 
and “Berger Bookshelf Units.” 


* * * 


1082. DESIGN INCREASES SALES. 
If you are interested in seeing the strides 
that product, package, and machine de- 
signing have taken in the past 10 years, 
this is the brochure for you. Both con- 
sumer and industrial products are pic- 
tured in this 4-page, 4-color booklet. 
Barnes & Reinecke, who have designed 


| everything from the popular plaid Scotch 
tape holder to Allis-Chalmers equipment, . 


will be glad to send you a copy. 


* * * 


1083. HAND FOLDING IS AN EX- 





PENSIVE LUXURY. Davidson Manu- 
facturing Company’s booklet challenges 
readers with the searching question, 
“How much is it costing you to hand-fold 
monthly statements, price lists, inserts, 
literature?” With a Davidson Folding 


| Machine one girl can do the work of from 


10 to 20 girls working overtime, faster, 
better, at lower cost. A little folding 
money invested in a folding machine 
equals a lot of folding money saved. 


> * * 


10848. GF METAL DESKS AND 
TABLES. The General Fireproofing 
Company shows its 1600 line to good ad- 
vantage in this catalog. Page after page 
of convenient features brings home the 
advantages of the line. There’s a desk or 
table for every office job. Read it and 
reap some space-saving ideas. 


1085. IS THE GUARANTEED AN- 
NUAL WAGE PLAN AN ANSWER— 
OR ANOTHER PROBLEM? Lots of 
questions are being tossed to us this 
month, but they aren’t hard to take when 
the answers are provided—sound, con- 
structive answers to boot. Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, management engineers tussle 
with the problem of the annual wage in 
this booklet, and come out on top with 
an approach that will appeal to fore- 
sighted management men. 


* * a 


1086. CLARY SPEED-O-LECTRIC. 
“Mistakes go down while speed goes up” 
is the slogan of this attractive booklet 
describing the Clary adding machine. 
Pictures tell the story behind the efficient 
keyboard of this machine that adds, sub- 
tracts, and multiplies. Write for a copy 
so that you can have a look-see at the 
features that take speed and accuracy 


for granted. 
* * * 


1087. HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR 
FLOORS. Maintenance made easy—this 
20-page booklet is packed with sugges- 
tions for taking care of each of the com- 
monly used floorings. Pictures of floor 
care methods make the booklet doubly 
effective. If you are interested in keep- 
ing your office floors as shiny as a 
stenographer’s nose at 4:00 p.m., write to 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., for a copy. 


1088. YOUR PARTNERS IN FACT- 
AND-FIGURE FINDING. Service is 
what you get at Statistical Tabulating 
Company, according to this attractive 
booklet. Tabulating, calculating, statisti- 
cal typing, market research service is 
offered, either at Statistical or in your 
own office. Temporary office workers can 
be provided, too. With offices in three 
big cities, Statistical can help you make 
those peaks in office work look like 


prairits. 
* * 


1089. RUBBER STAMPS. Other items 
of everyday interest are included in 
Catalog 146-G, put out by James H. 
Matthews & Company. Booklet gives a 
wide choice of type styles for rubber 
stamps and suggestions for stock or 
made-to-order stamps. Section on bronze 
is full of ideas for desk markers, plates, 
plaques, tablets, and memorials. 


* * * 


10810. “Y AND E” SORT-O-MAT. A 
new 6-page, 2-color catalog illustrates the 
Sort-O-Mat direct vision line of paper 
sorters made by Yawman and Erbe 
Manufacturing Company. Stands for 
Sort-O-Mats are also listed. Papers can 
be sorted alphabetically, numerically, 
subjectively, or geographically with this 
equipment. The catalog lists an impres- 
sive number of sorting problems the Sort- 
O-Mat has solved. Maybe yours is among 
them. 

10811. KEEPING TRACK OF THE 
JOHN DOE’S CHARGE ACCOUNT. 
Here’s the story of Diebold cycle billing 
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equipment earning its keep at _ the 
Kresge Newark department store in 
Newark, N. J. Better customer relations, 
floor space saved, telephone calls reduced, 
payroll savings of $18,000 attest to the 
efficiency of the system. Keep up with 
the Joneses in the matter of billing 
methods by sending for booklet about 
the John Doe’s charge account. Cycle 
billing can keep your billing department 
from going ‘around in circles. 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMERrican Bustness, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


1081. Berger Manufacturing Division, 
Republic Steel Corporation, Re- 
public Building, Cleveland 1, O. 


2. Barnes & Reinecke, Inc., 230 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


. Davidson Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 1020 W. Adams _ St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

. The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Youngstown, O. 

. Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 

. Ciary Multiplier Corporation, 1509 
Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis. 

. Statistical Tabulating Company, 

50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
9. James H. Matthews & Company, 


3942 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. 


10810. Yawman and Erbe Manufactur- 
ing Company, P. O. Box 880, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


. Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, O. 





A DAY’S WORK IN ONE HOUR 


ADDRESS - TAGS - LABELS 
WITH WEBER TAG-O-GRAPH @ 


PRINTS UP TO 9 
TYPEWRITTEN LINES 


ONLY 
$7.50 


COMPLETE 

10 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 
Accuracy — Speed — Legibility . Change 
stencils in a split second . . Lifetime guaran- 
tee... No moving parts... Fills many re- 
quirements . - No muss, no ‘fuss — Shipped 
with 25 extra stencils, handwriting stylus, 
4 oz. of ink and complete instructions. Ship- 
ping weight, 2 Ibs. Order today. 

WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
200 W. CENTRAL RD. MT. PROSPECT, ILL. 
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Automatic total and non-add 


key 

Automatic subtract key 
Repeat and multiply key 
Credit balance 

Electric « Quiet 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-105 


Sturdy « Low-priced «+ Weight 
12 Ibs. « Easy to learn « New 
back transfer device speeds up 
ealeulations. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-103 


IVAN. SORVALL, INC. DISTRIBUTORS 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 


FOR U.S.A 





Business Opportunity Waiting! 
BUILD AND OWN A TRAILER PARK 


Your community needs a good 
trailer park like thousands now 
in profitable operation accommo- 
dating the more-than-million 
good citizens who own trailer 
coaches. 

T.C.M.A. can give you valuable 
facts and guidance, even to free 


architect’s plans and the specific 
advice of experts retained by the 
Association. As the first step, ask 
for “Planning a Profitable Trailer 
Park,” containing a wealth of pic- 
tures, diagrams and cost data. 
Address Trailer Parks Dept. at 
address below. Box 1025. 





TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
CIVIC OPERA BUILDING e¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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EASILY ADJUSTABLE To anv DESIRED SPACING FROM" TO 6° apart I 


ORDER NOW— 
IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED RETURN | 
TO US AND MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED | 


V/ew Finger Touch Spacing 


At last—a handy vertical desk file that will 
hold folders, catalogs, correspondence, phone 
books—anything from a single sheet to a dic- 
tionary. 

ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Beautifully finished in everlasting golden 
brown hammertone. Will harmonize with 
finest office interiors. 


INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE 
Exclusive finger touch spacing adjusts FILO 
to any desired combination of spaces. No 
tools needed. 


pcg OFFICE SPECIALTY COMPANY 

8 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, California 
Please send FILOS at $7.95 each, 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 


ClTT........ ~~ LONE. STATE........... 
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TO MAKE CARBON COPIES 
OF YOUR 
TYPEWRITTEN CORRESPONDENCE 


a 


Snap-Apart Carbon and Copy Sheet Se 
Compact unit, ready for in- 
stant use. No handling of car- 
bons. Insert COPYSET with 
your letterhead, type and 
snap out your smooth, clean 
copies! Save money, time, 
tempers. Write now for FREE 
SAMPLE and prices on “a 
your letterhead. 
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ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO. INC | 
742 Washington Ave., Belleville 9, N. J. 





It’s easy 
to bind 
records 

.. in your 
own 
office 


Liberty Loose-Leaf 


es 

Storage Binders 
Anyone can bind loose-leaf sheets 
quickly, neatly, permanently in 
Liberty Binders. ‘No tools needed. 
Just a push of the thumb on pat- 
ented, self-locking binding posts 
fastens sheets between steel-strong 
covers of Masonite Presdwood. 


FREE SAMPLE... 
Send the coupon with your letter- 
head for postpaid miniature sample 
Liberty Loose-Leaf Storage Binder, 
descriptive circular and valuable 
booklet, ‘‘Manual of Record Stor- 


age Practice.” 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 1010, 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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OUR NEW NATIONAL LABOR 


POLICY. By Fred A. Hartley, Jr., with | 
an introduction by Senator Robert A. | 


Taft. Representative Hartley, retiring 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor and veteran of 19 


years in Congress, has told in a frank | 


and thoughtful style of the writing and 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Labor Man- 


agement Relations Act of 1947. As many | 


reputable social scientists have pointed 


out, contact between government and na- | 
tional institutions often has two phases. | 
First government tries promoting the | 


infants, then when they grow to threat- 
ening strength government turns regula- 
tor. This process, followed in such fields 
as railroading and communications, has 


during the last decade made its effects | 
felt in the field of labor relations. The | 
new labor policy discussed here by Mr. | 


Hartley appears to reflect the second 

phase of this government contact. 
Senator Taft points out in his intro- 

duction that “Originally the employer 


had had all of the advantages over his | 


employees. He could deal with them one 
at a time and refuse to recognize the 


union. He could stand a strike in most | 


cases better than they could. The courts 


would freely grant injunctions against | 


“eT NMIGR VALET .... 


any effective action by the unions. This 
unfair situation resulted in the enact- 
ment of the Clayton Act, the Norris-La 
Guardia Act, and the Wagner Act.” By 
1946, however, “as a practical matter, 
no legal remedy remained to the em- 


ployer, the public, or even to the in- | 
dividual labor union member, against the | 


acts of labor union leaders no matter 
how violent or arbitrary they might be.” 
The new policy initiated by the Taft- 


Hartley law was designed to rectify this 


situation. 


A few headline-hungry labor leaders | 


” 


immediately shouted. “slave labor law 


but many unions have quietly cooperated | 
with most of the provisions of the act, | 
confirming by their actions the sound- | 
ness of its basis. Senator Taft and Mr. | 
Hartley agree that the law will need | 
Hartley | 


amendments. Ultimately, Mr. 
states, much of the machinery set up 
under the new act should be extensively 
modified, if not totally dropped. “Gen- 
erally speaking,” he concludes, “as soon 


as management learns to respect labor's | 


twin rights to organize and bargain col- 


lectively, the remainder of the Taft- | 


Hartley Act can be framed as law to 
protect the public interest. If the public 
interest is to be served, acts against the 
public should be considered criminal acts 
and punished accordingly.” His book 
contains the complete text of the 1947 
labor-management act and is part of a 
series published by Funk & Wagnalls in 
association with Modern Industry Maga- 


zine. It should do much to help business- | 


men understand the new law and the 
direction Congress has taken. $2.85. 


ROTO-SHEAR 


i OPENS MAIL 
Gasterand Better 


How long does it take to open your 
mail each day—thirty minutes, an 
hour, or more? 


The ROTO-SHEAR can do the job in 
a fraction of the 

time. 

Opens 40 to 50 let- 

ters per minute. 

The keen, self- 

sharpening steel 

cutter bar slices 

off just enough of 

envelope to expose 

but not damage 

contents. Cutter bar is protected by 
guard and roller. Many of the best- 
known business firms in America are 


regular users. 
$34.95 


See Your Stationer or 
Order Direct. Money- 
Back Guarantee. F.0.B. DALLAS 


ROTO-SHEAR COMPANY DIV. 
NATIONWIDE PAPERS INC. 
1621 Wall St., P. O. Box 5571, Dallas, Texas 





KEEPS WRAPS “IN 








PRESS’—DRY AND 
AIRED IN LESS SPACE 


This 4-foot, 3-U Office Valet 
accommodates 12 — provides 
each a coat hanger and hat 
space with a shelf for over- 
shoes and double umbrella 
racks. 

The Office Valet offers a 
complete line of modern 
beautifully finished, space- 
saving steel wardrobe equip- 
ment for homes, factories, 
offices, schools, churches and 
public buildings—everything 
from small knock-down party 
racks to complete locker 
rooms or checkrooms. 


Write for Bulletin A-22 


VOGEL-PETERSON Co. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. Il! 


Phone Privacy 


* Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Phone’’ on your 
phone and eavesdroppers cannot 
hear you; prevents phone talk 

annoyance; improves phone 
hearing. 250,000 users. Only $10 
Specify E-I or F-I as marked 
on phone handle. An ideal gift. 
Catalog on request. 
Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 11, 43 West 16th Street, New York City 11 











Please Mention 
“American Business” 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 


a TEs 
ous FILE 
y SIGNALS 


New & Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Advertising Literature 


ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE, copy, 
layouts, ideas for Publications and Direct 
Mail, expertly prepared at low cost. ROBERT 
PETERSON, phone Central 6750, 442 Civic 
Opera Bldg., Chicago 6. 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 
If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (38 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. i. bl INC., 201 Dun 
| Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y 





EXECUTIVES—CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE? 
Your personal requirements met through our 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and nationwide contacts to negotiate success- 
fully for you. Details on request, mailed under 
confidential cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 1071 Porter Building, Kansas City 
2, Missouri. 





Postcard Advertising 





| DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
| Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
} Your Message the Punch It Needs 
| - 
Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 622, Exeter, Nebr. 


Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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3215 FRANKFORD AVE., 














CAPITAL SEEKERS: Put your project be a 
260 key men, low cost, details free. W. 
HITCHMAN CO., 90 Wall St., New York 5, N. y 





Time Computer 


TIME COMPUTER deducts lunch hour; con- 
verts minutes to decimals; five minute steps; 
vinylite slide. HOURMASTER, Box 533A, 
Westfield, N. J. 
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| gow is the open season for predictions as to 
what is ahead in 1949. Some believe we are 
on the threshold of a 20-year inflationary boom 
which will carry America to new levels of 
prosperity. They may be right. We hope they 
are. But our guess is that even though over-all 
business continues to be good, many producers 
of consumer goods will be messing up crying 
towels before the year is over. So perhaps it is 
time we quit playing with our ouija boards and 
got back to working both sides of the street 
for orders. A sales manager in the oil burner 
field analyzed his spring and summer sales and 
found that 56 per cent—more than half—were 
initiated by the buyer! Thousands of salesmen 
are sitting around, as Bill Holler puts it, wait- 
ing for things to happen. That sort of hope- 
happy selling may be all right where supply 
is still lagging behind demand, but you can 
now walk into most stores and walk out with 
what you came to buy. Immediate delivery is 
the order of the day, and immediate delivery 
always means there is a selling job to be done. 
So whether we like it or not, let’s assume that 
the answer to next year’s profits is to find a 
way to make two sales grow where only one 
grew before—if I may use a corny expression. 
How? By adequate planning backed with an 
adequate appropriation. In other words, let’s 
make things happen in 1949. 


Nickels and Dimes 


“It is time to scrape off the barnacles,” 
G. R. Herberger, president of Butler Brothers, 
Chicago wholesale merchandise house, told his 
managers the other day. “The days of big 
margins are over.Every consumer is convinced 
that manufacturers and retailers have been 
passing their rising costs to him. He looks 
around and counts, on the fingers of one hand, 
the items which are still selling at pre-spiral 
prices. This is not a sound condition. By pric- 
ing our customers out of the market we are 
forcing them to spend more than they earn or 
to do without. In either case it is just a matter 


of time until demand dwindles and produc- | 


tion dries up to a mere trickle. Too many of us 
are still dreaming on soft cushions of ‘plus 10 
per cent.’” A good job of barnacle scraping 
might well begin with getting rid of the nickel 
and dime extravagances which have grown up 
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during the war and fastened themselves on our 
business. Take turning out the lights in the of- 
fice, for example. The electricity thus wasted 
per light is trifling. But when you multiply 
the one by hundreds of lights, it begins to add 
up. When you multiply all the lights by 300 
working days, the yearly waste runs into real 
money. And so it is all down the list, not only 
in the office but in the factory and in distribu- 
tion. As Mr. Herberger says, from now on in 
to hold the price line, let alone reduce prices, 
we will have to cut needless expenses to the 
bone. Yes, the time has come to put the ship in 
drydock and clean off the barnacles. 


Cockeyed Balance Sheets 


Goodyear’s vice president of finance, P. E. 
H. Leroy, told 1,700 executives attending the 
company’s 50th anniversary celebration that 
out of every $12 Goodyear earns, $8 goes back 
into the business. Time was when the Good- 
year management considered a current-assets- 
to-current-liabilities ratio of 2 to 1 adequate. 
The present policy is to keep the ratio at 6 to 
1. Why? Because taxing authorities require 
that plant equipment be written down on the 
basis of prewar cost, when the real cost of re- 
placing such equipment would be two or three 
times larger than the depreciation reserve! No 
wonder Goodyear common is selling today at 
half its book value! The average investor just 
doesn’t take any stock in book values under 
existing tax laws. And that is true not alone 
of Goodyear, but of most “blue chip” securities. 
Is it any wonder businessmen ask, “Where is 
the capital for further expansion coming 
from?” The answer is “Nobody knows.” But 
there is a ray of sunshine in the picture. Gov- 
ernor Dewey is known to favor, if elected, a 
revision of the Federal tax structure. He wants 
to provide an incentive for the investment of 
venture capital in business enterprises. This 
problem has been met in some countries, 
notably Belgium, by permitting business to 
write up fixed assets to current values for the 
purpose of calculating depreciation allow- 
ances. That may not be the best way to do it. 
Opinions differ. But this we know, if we are 
to have the dynamic economy which the CED 
talks about so much, the publie’s confidence in 
common stocks needs to be restored.—J. C. A. 
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